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Introduction 


Great intellectual tides are constantly moving beneath the surface 
of our civilization. Often they are not sensed by those busy with the 
operation of established educational machinery, but in the long run 
they have their way. The increasing wealth and free time of the Ameri- 
can people have prolonged the period of training for our American 
youth. The growing complexity of a human society which is being re- 
moulded by scientific discovery of all sorts has in itself compelled 
more understanding on the part of men and women of their environ- 
ment, and the need of democracy for a better contributing citizenship 
has become of paramount significance. 

The Junior College is part of the answer of the school system to 
these imperious calls. It covers that vital period of adolescence just 
before the onset of maturity—the years of the proverbial callow fresh- 
man and the exuberant and irresponsible sophomore. This is the true 
testing period of most minds as to whether they have ripened or are 
still to grow. Fundamentally it covers elementary work in many fields, 
and opens the way to that advanced study which constitutes the true 
university and leads into scholarship and the professions. 

The astounding growth and spread of the public and private 
Junior College in the United States is evidence of a long overdue 
renaissance in the stereotyped and debilitated collegiate educational 
structure which has evolved from our traditional educational attitudes. 

We can rest assured that everything worthy in that which has been 
built up will find its place under the new conditions. There will be 
the usual hostility and emotional outcroppings characteristic of edu- 
cational change. There is almost as much conservatism in changing 
the social phases and the curriculum of a college as there is in moving 
a cemetery. Nevertheless, progress is inevitable with such great basic 
currents stirring, so that I look for a life of service and some turbulence 
for The Junior College Journal now seeing the light for the first time. 
Its mission of information, its policy of open-mindedness and fairness, 
and its publication in the area where there is the greatest present 
activity in its chosen field, all speak for the importance of its creation. 


Ray LyMan WILBur 
Secretary of the Interior 
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Why Another Educational Journal? 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


“Any organization that has am- 
bition has need of an organ for the 
expression of its principles. I am 
wondering if the junior college 
movement in America is_ strong 
enough for this body to be thinking 
of an official publication. The pur- 
pose would be to show what the 
junior college stands for, and to 
give members of this Association 
news of what our fellow-workers 
are doing. Furthermore, it would 
be a medium for the interchange of 
ideas, and for the discussion of all 
educational problems that concern 
the junior college.” 

These statements were made by 
President J. P. Craft of Averett Col- 
lege, Virginia, at Chicago in 1924, at 
the fourth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. They seem to be the first sug- 
gestion of a distinctively junior col- 
lege publication. No action was 
taken, however. Various similar 
suggestions have been made at 
meetings of the Association from 
year to year. Finally, at the tenth 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, in 
December 1929, the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press presented a definite 
plan for the publication of a pe- 
riodical under the joint editorial 
control of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and the School of 
Education of Stanford University. 
This proposal for a regular monthly 
journal to cover the entire junior 
college field was approved by the 
Association. Almost a year has 
been devoted to perfecting the de- 
tails of the plan. The first issue is 
now ready for presentation to the 


junior colleges of the country and 
to those interested in their progress. 
The Junior College Journal will be 
devoted exclusively to problems and 
interests in the junior college field, 
interpreted in the broadest sense. 
The field is full of problems of 
many kinds. There are problems of 
organization—shall the junior col- 
lege be a two-year, a three-year, or 
a four-year institution? There are 
problems of articulation—with the 
high school below and with the uni- 
versity above. There are problems 
of the curriculum—shall greater em- 
phasis be placed upon vocational 
and extension courses? There are 
problems of faculty, of buildings, 
of library, and of equipment. There 
are critical problems of finance— 
what proportion of the support of 
the public institution shall come 
from the state, what from the local 
community, what from the student? 
In the past, there has been no 
satisfactory means for dissemina- 
tion of information and for inter- 
change of opinion. Attendance at 
the annual meetings of the junior 
college association has increased 
steadily from year to year, but even 
at present not half of the widely 
scattered institutions in the country 
find it possible to be represented 
regularly. Printed proceedings of 
the meetings, valuable as they are, 
appear too infrequently to sustain 
interest. Many articles on various 
phases of the junior college move- 
ment have appeared in educational 
journals, but what is needed in in- 
creasing measure is a journal de- 
voted exclusively to such material. 
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The Junior College Journal is 
launched with the special purpose 
of meeting this need. It hopes to 
aid in unifying and developing all 
classes of junior colleges. The jun- 
ior college movement, so called, is 
a heterogeneous movement. It has 
many aspects in different parts of 
the country and in different types of 
institutions. It is found in all but 
five states of the Union. There are at 
least four hundred and fifty junior 
colleges in the United States with a 
total enrollment of over seventy 
thousand students. There are pub- 
lic junior colleges, there are private 
junior colleges; there are coeduca- 
tional ones and ones for men only 
and for women only; there are jun- 
ior colleges with enrollments of 
only a dozen students, and there 
are those with enrollments in the 
thousands; there are those that are 
adequately supported and those that 
are too poverty-stricken to do real 
college work; there are many that 
fill a real need, and there are some 
that have no excuse for existence. 

The Journal hopes to be able to 
meet the needs and interests of all 
these varied types of institutions. 
It will not be the organ of any spe- 
cial group, public or private, de- 
nominational or state. It will not 
be the proponent of any type or 
theory of the junior college. It will 
not represent the colleges in any 
one section of the country. It will 
be national in scope and catholic in 
interest. Its advisory educational 
board, the names of whose members 
are given on another page, repre- 
sents all parts of the country and all 
types of junior college leadership. 

Contributions of moderate length 
will be welcome from all parts of 
the country and from representa- 
tives of all shades of opinion. This 


is the age of the scientific study of 
education. Accordingly we need 
more factual knowledge as a basis 
for intelligent opinion, judicious 
policies, and wise action. The Jour- 
nal will be glad to receive definite 
factual studies, if not written in a 
form too technical for the average 
reader. It will not be limited to 
such articles, however, for we do 
not believe that the truth is exclu- 
sively statistical. Contributions of 
theory, of principles, of inspiration, 
of progress will also be published. 
Variety is desirable in a well-bal- 
anced journalistic menu. 

Constructive suggestions and crit- 
icism of the policy of the Journal 
will also be welcome. If other types 
of articles or other departments 
than those found in this and suc- 
ceeding issues are wanted, we trust 
that our readers will not hesitate to 
express their preferences. The Jun- 
ior College Journal has a single am- 
bition—to be of the greatest practi- 
cal helpfulness to the hundreds of 
administrators and the thousands 
of instructors in the junior colleges 
of the country. The junior college 
movement is a youthful movement. 
It is full of vitality. It is a vigorous 
movement; in three short decades 
it has shown a growth which com- 
pares favorably with three centuries 
of development in ihe senior col- 
lege and university world. It is as 
yet, however, an experimental move- 
ment. It needs direction, unity, co- 
ordination. The Junior College 
Journal will be a success if it can 
help to direct, to unify, to co-ordi- 
nate this movement, destined to 
play such a vital part in American 
higher education in the next quar- 
ter of a century. 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 

















Curricular Changes in Junior Colleges 
L. R. HIATT* 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE CHANGES 


The problem and how it was 
studied.—What changes, if any, 
have occurred i the curricular of- 
ferings of public junior colleges 
during the past decade? The study 
here reported compares the offer- 
ings set forth in the catalogues of 
nineteen public junior colleges! as 
they existed about 1920? with the 
same schools ten years later.? In two 
studies previously reported‘ the in- 
vestigators used the analysis made 
by Koos for 1921-22 but did not use 
the identical list5 of institutions for 
the subsequent period used in the 
comparison. Such comparisons ob- 
viously do not possess the degree of 
validity of one which uses the same 
colleges in the two periods. In 1920- 
21 there were thirty-four public 


* University of Chicago. 

1 Michigan: Highland Park and Grand 
Rapids; California: Chaffey, Fullerton, 
Santa Ana, Riverside, Citrus, Santa Ma- 
ria, and Santa Rosa; Kansas: Fort Scott 
and Garden City; Minnesota: Hibbing, 
Rochester, Virginia, and Eveleth; Mis- 
souri: St. Joseph and Kansas City; IJI/li- 
nois: Joliet; and Jowa: Burlington. 

2One catalogue is for 1918-19, five are 
for 1919-20, eight for 1920-21, and five 
for 1921-22. 


3 Six catalogues are for 1928-29, and 
thirteen for 1929-30. 


4F, L. Whitney, The Junior College in 
America (Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado, 1929), pp. 128-31; 
L. E. Walker, The Curriculum of the Pub- 
lic Junior College, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College Bulletin (Topeka, Kansas, 
1926), Vol. X, No. 3, pp. 1-40. 

5 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 


(University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
1924), pp. 652-53. 


junior colleges.® Six of these have 
been discontinued, three have devel- 
oped into other forms of collegiate 
institutions, one published no cata- 
logue for 1920-21, and catalogues 
for the earlier period could not be 
secured for the remaining five. 
Amount of credits offered.—The 
amount of credits offered is shown 
by subjects in Table I.?7 The sub- 


TABLE I 


SUBJECTS OFFERED IN PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 1920-21 ANp 1929-30 


Per- 
Subject Credits centage 
1920-21 1929-30 increase 
Social sciences..... 591 942 59 
Modern languages... 588 941 61 
Physical sciences... 446 819 83 
Mathematics ...... 380 511 34 
PE 68kceenanen 368 549 49 
Business .......... 271 394 46 
Biological sciences.. 212 409 93 
Ancient languages.. 173 142 —18* 
Ee ee 85 323 280 
Physical education. 79 173 119 
Engineering ....... 69 237 230 
De Akecdsacdcunenes 49 190 295 
PE neat amnnes 48 164 242 
Home economics... 47 165 243 
Agriculture ........ 15 30 100 
6ude kee bacas 1 7 coe 
Miscellaneous ..... 6 8 mae 
 étnckensecas 3,428 6,004 75 
* Decrease. 


7 Amounts involved too small to make per- 
centage increase significant. 


jects are listed in order of volume 
of credits offered during 1920-21. 
Social sciences and modern lan- 


6 Ibid. 

7 For convenience of presentation, data 
centering about 1920 will be referred to 
as of 1920-21, and data centering about 
1929 will be set forth as of 1929-30. 
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guages are the most important sub- 
jects now, as they were in 1920-21. 
These subjects, together with the 
physical sciences and English, now 
constitute more than one-half of the 
total offerings. With the addition 
of mathematics, biological sciences, 
and business, three-fourths of the 
total is included. 

In the 1929-380 column certain 
shiftings in relative position may be 
noted: Ancient languages have 
dropped from eighth to fourteenth 
place, owing not only to a decrease 
in the actual amount of credit of- 
fered but to the more vigorous de- 
velopment of other subjects. Other 
subjects which have lost in rank are 
social science, mathematics, busi- 
ness, and physical education. Art 
has risen from twelfth to tenth 
place, and home economics has been 
elevated from fourteenth to twelfth 
position. The average number of 
credits offered in 1920—21 was 180.4, 
in 1929-30, 316.4, a gain of 75 per 
cent. 

Subject location of increased of- 
ferings.-—Drawing, music, art, en- 
gineering, home economics, physi- 
cal education, the physical sciences, 
and agriculture have shown a 
growth in semesters of work offered 
of more than one hundred per cent, 
indicating the increasing popularity 
of these subjects, and possibly also 
the difficulty in the earlier period 
of securing the necessary special- 
ized teachers and equipment. The 
single subject to show a decrease in 
percentage of credit offered is an- 
cient languages. 


DETAILED STUDY OF CHANGES 


The social sciences.—The subject 
groups under the social science des- 
ignation, as shown in Table II, indi- 


8 See Fig. 1, page 8. 


TABLE II 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
 Seeceen ch 269 13 329 14 
Economics ...... 83 3 120 5 
Political science. 64 4 125 5 
Sociology ....... 53 5 76 5 
Psychology ..... 50 1 116 5 
Education ...... 39 7 94 9 
Philosophy ..... 33 3 69 3 
Orientation ..... ain ea 11 1 
— ee 591 46 942 52 


cate an alignment substantially the 
same now as in the earlier period, 
with history, economics, and politi- 
cal science as the leading subjects. 
Education and psychology had the 
greatest percentage of growth. Ori- 
entation, a subject designed to as- 
sist the new student in adjusting 
himself to the junior college, is one 
of seven new titles appearing in the 
1929-30 period. 

Modern foreign languages.—Mod- 
ern foreign languages, which in 
1929-30 occupied first place in 
amount of credit offerings, include 
the following: 


TABLE III 


SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
ee 338 10 345 10 
aoe aes 240 6 317 5 
SD kinceaewas 10 1 271 6 
DT éucenenane Kar aa 16 2 
ME seensaues 588 17 949 23 


The enormous increase in the 
amount of German offered is due, 
of course, to the unpopularity of 
that language in the earlier period 
and to its apparent usefulness ac- 
cording to present evaluation. The 
large increase in the Spanish offer- 
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KEY Py 1920°-2/ aes INCREASE, 1929-30. 
“a 
Social sciences a9 Seen 
Modern languages 61 TS 
Physical sciences 83 | serene 
Mathematics 34 
English 49 sora 
Business subjects 46 
Biological sciences 93 RI 
Ancient languages —18 
(decrease) 
Music 230 ERS 
Physical education 119 RRR 
Engineering 230 see 
Art 2995 
Drawing 242 
Home economics 243 Seaiteet 
Agriculture 100 











Fic. 1.—Growth of a decade in the curriculum of the public junior college (total 
length of bar indicates hours offered in 1929-30; black portion, hours offered in 


1920-21). 
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ing is to be noted, with the rela- 
tively static character of French. 
Italian appears in one college in the 
later period. 

Physical sciences.—The physical 
science group has almost doubled 
its credit offering as shown in 
Table IV: 


TABLE IV 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
Chemistry ...... 285 6 451 8 
Physics .....-+-- 139 3 236 6 
Geology ....cccece 16 S 82 3 
Geography ...... 6 1 50 1 
Te 4c te wecas 446 15 819 18 


Large increases have occurred in all 
subjects. New titles appear in chem- 
istry and physics, but in geology 
two titles are discontinued. 

English.—The great increase in 
the English grouping is due to the 
expansion of 233 per cent in oral 
English, which is principally public 
speaking, and to the increase of 48 
per cent in the various forms of 
composition or rhetoric. These facts 
are set forth in Table V: 


TABLE V 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER ENGLISH 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
Literature ...... 173 9 198 15 
Composition .... 159 7 238 8 
Oral English..... 30 2 100 2 
Library technique 6 1 13 1 
ieee ee 368 19 549 26 


The increase in the number of titles 
is found chiefly in the literature 
group. 

Mathematics.—In Table VI it will 
be observed that calculus is the 
chief subject in the mathematics 


group, followed by algebra, geome- 
try, and trigonometry: 


TABLE VI 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER 
MATHEMATICS 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
ae 133 4 148 4 
Algebra ......... 108 2 123 3 
Geometry ....... 81 3 97 3 
Trigonometry ... 30 1 57 1 
Astronomy ...... 7 1 30 1 
Miscellaneous ... 21 4 57 6 
SE Saceennns 380 15 512 18 


Biological sciences.—In 1920-21 
the leading subjects in the biologi- 
cal sciences, in order of amount of 
credit offerings, were zodlogy, bot- 
any, biology, and anatomy and 
physiology. In 1929-30, botany ap- 
pears first, followed by zodlogy, 
anatomy and physiology, and biol- 
ogy. Comparisons are shown in 
Table VII: 


TABLE VII 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 

Be “8:4080%0-%8 67 1 87 1 
EE ei cea ae 63 3 138 3 
oe aan i 32 3 63 2 
Anatomy and 

physiology .... 27 3 72 5 
Bacteriology .... 9 1 30 1 
Entomology ..... 8 1 8 1 
Heredity and evo- 

ee 6 2 4 1 
Embryology 7 7 1 

0 212 14 409 15 


Music.—The increase in offerings 
in music, amounting to 280 per cent 
in terms of credits, is found in the 
increase in titles from thirteen in 
1920-21 to twenty-eight in 1929-30, 
together with the expansion of each 
of the thirteen subjects of the ear- 
lier period. 
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Business.—Changes in curricular 
offerings in the business group are 
shown in Table VIII: 


TABLE VIII 
BUSINESS SUBJECTS OFFERED 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
Retail manage- 

PE. cécevonee 19 3 105 15 
Accounting ..... 77 1 78 2 
Stenography .... 50 1 50 2 
a 42 1 75 1 
Commercial law. 21 1 44 _ 
PE titer eine 62 10 42 10 

Dn suhewwewe 271 17 394 31 


Accounting and stenography made 
no growth in the interval studied, 
but marked development is shown 
in the subjects constituting retail 
management. Typing and commer- 
cial law practically double their of- 
ferings. The miscellaneous commer- 
cial subjects appear to be diminish- 
ing in importance. 

Engineering. — The increase in 
credits in engineering is accounted 
for principally in the expansion 
of mechanical engineering and of 
printing, as shown in Table IX: 


TABLE IX 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER ENGINEERING 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
Mech. engineering 27 3 127 13 
Surveying ...... 27 1 52 2 
Primtimg@ ...cccecs ‘s — 80 2 
Elec. engineering. 3 “< 16 1 
Aéronautics ..... Ks “ 12 2 
Steam engineering .. i“ 6 1 
Woodworking ... 9 2 “a 
Farm mechanics. 3 1 
re 69 7 293 21 


Of special interest are the introduc- 
tion of courses in aéronautics and 
the discontinuance of woudworking 
and farm mechanics. 
Drawings. — Eight titles under 


the subject of drawing are found in 
1920-21, while in 1929-30 this 
number has grown to fifteen. Ex- 
pansion has taken place in all the 
earlier titles. Several of the new 
titles represent an attempt to adapt 
drawing to the needs of various 
specialized groups, as drafting for 
civil engineers and mechanical 
drawing for technical agricultural- 
ists. 

Art.—Nine titles in 1920-21 ap- 
pear in the art grouping, most of 
which increase by 1929-30, the lat- 
ter period showing the addition of 
eleven new titles. Leading titles are 
history and appreciation, introduc- 
tion to art, representation, freehand 
drawing, and form and color. 

Ancient languages.—Both Greek 
and Latin show a decline in the 
amount of credit, as indicated in 
Table X: 


TABLE X 
SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 
NS, a enincannial 136 13 120 18 
Greek .......... 37 4 22 5 
ee on kcviaacs 173 17 142 23 


These decreases are probably due to 
a lessening interest in these lan- 
guages and to a crowding out by 
newer subjects, such as drawing, 
music, art, home economics, and en- 
gineering. There appears here as 
elsewhere the tendency toward a 
greater variety of courses, with less 
emphasis on each. 
Nursing.—-Fourteen titles appear 
under the head of nursing in the lat- 
ter period, with but one title in the 
earlier period. Other courses are 
included under this caption, such as 
chemistry, cooking, and bacteriol- 
ogy, and when such courses haye 
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carried credit they have been listed 
under appropriate headings. Most 
of the practical work in nursing 
carries no credit. 

Agriculture.—Three junior col- 
leges offered eight courses in agri- 
culture in 1929-30, including stock- 
judging, agronomy, live-stock in- 
dustry, citriculture, co-operative 
marketing, pomology, animal hus- 
pandry, and dairying. Citriculture 
and soils were offered in 1920-21 in 
one junior college. 

Home economics.—The distribu- 
tion of subjects in home economics 
is shown in Table XI: 


TABLE XI 


SUBJECTS OFFERED UNDER HOME 


ECONOMICS 
1920-21 1929-30 
Subject Credits Titles Credits Titles 

ers 26 5 72 4 
Clothing ........ 13 4 56 5 
Household prob- 

i ese wh ee 9 2 24 2 
Miscellaneous ... .. me 13 3 

, iPr 48 11 165 14 


Physical education.—Forty titles 
appear in the physical education 
category. Of this number, hygiene 
and first aid are offered, sometimes, 
to men and women together. Thir- 
teen subjects are listed for men 
only, and twenty-five for women 
only. Twelve titles were offered in 
1920-21. 


SUMMARY 


A comparison of the curricular 
offerings of public junior colleges at 
the beginning and the close of the 
past decade _ exhibits vigorous 
growth in all fields, with the single 
exception of ancient languages. In 


credits offered, the increase is from 
3,428 units to 6,004, a gain of 75 
per cent, while in number of titles 
the growth is from 223 in the earlier 
period to 386 in the latter, an in- 
crease of 64 per cent. Subject 
groups which experienced a growth 
in excess of 100 per cent include art, 
music, home economics, drawing, 
engineering, physical education, and 
agriculture. These subjects, how- 
ever, in their present expanded 
form, constitute only 21 per cent of 
the total credit offering. The re- 
maining subjects have shown 
growth in the following order of 
importance: biological sciences, 
physical sciences, modern lan- 
guages, social sciences, English, 
business, mathematics, and ancient 
languages (negative). These latter 
subjects, which constituted 88 per 
cent of the total credit offering in 
1920-21 and 79 per cent at present, 
are the core of the junior college 
offering. With the exception of 
business they are all academic, and 
as such are subjects acceptable for 
entrance to the upper division of 
the universities. Their slower rate 
of growth, compared to the “prac- 
tical” subjects, as home economics 
and engineering, is explained by the 
fact that they were relatively ma- 
ture in development in the early 
period while the practical subjects 
were then in early stages of growth. 
The rapid development of the prac- 
tical subjects is partially accounted 
for by the spread of the arrange- 
ment by which courses are offered, 
designed as terminal in character, 
which carry credit toward gradua- 
tion from the junior college but 
which are not acceptable for univer- 
sity entrance. 

















Junior College Birth Control in Mississippi 
S. L. STRINGER* 


Mississippi is trying to profit by 
the experience of other states in 
many of which there has been a 
lack of control in the organization 
of junior colleges. In many states 
there seem to be insufficient stand- 
ards, unhealthy local rivalry, in- 
sufficient taxable property or lack 
of endowment, too small attend- 
ance, a lack of teaching efficiency, 
or a weak curriculum. 


THE ACADEMIC COMMISSION 


In view of the facts above, Mis- 
sissippi has developed two well-or- 
ganized commissions which pass 
upon the feasibility of the estab- 
lishment of junior colleges, and 
upon their accreditation. The first 
commission formed in the state was 
the Academic Commission, so called 
because its duty was to pass on the 
course of study adopted by a junior 
college. This body is made up of one 
member of the faculty of each of 
the “All-Southern” senior colleges 
and universities of the state. This 
commission, upon the request of a 
newly formed junior college, will 
inspect the school, provided the jun- 
ior college pays the expenses of the 
visit. This body passes upon the 
faculty, library, course of study, 
and laboratories for home econom- 
ics, chemistry, physics, and agri- 
culture. If the newly formed jun- 
ior college does not ask for this 
commission to visit it in order to 
pass on its work, it may expect no 
credit from other standard colleges. 


* President, Pearl River Junior College, 
Poplarville, Mississippi. 


THE LEGALIZED COM MISSION 


The other commission is_ the 
Legalized Commission, so called be- 
cause it was made possible by the 
state legislature in 1928. This com- 
mission is composed of the chancel- 
lor of the state university, the presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the president of 
Mississippi State College for 
Women, and heads of three junior 
colleges of the state. At present this 
body is made up of Chancellor J. N. 
Powers of the University of Missis- 
sippi, President Hugh Critz of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, President R. E. L. Sutherland, 
Mississippi State College for 
Women, President M. P. Bush of 
Jones County Junior College, Presi- 
dent J. S. Vandiver of Sunflower 
Junior College, President S. L. 
Stringer of Pearl River College, and 
State Superintendent W. F. Bond. 
This commission has full control of 
the birth-rate of junior colleges and 
legalizes the acts of the Academic 
Commission. The Legalized Com- 
mission, which meets at the call of 
the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, has zoned the state into twelve 
zones; and it is possible to establish 
a junior college in each zone. The 
purpose of the zoning system was 
to prevent the possibility of estab- 
lishing too many junior colleges. As 
the requirement now stands, a zone 
must have at least twenty million 
dollars’ worth of taxable property 
before it can establish a school of 
the junior college type. An example 
of the system is furnished by Pearl 
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River College, located at Poplar- 
ville, Mississippi, in Pearl River 
county, which has zoned with it 
three other counties—Marion, La- 
mar, and Hancock. With this sys- 
tem, Pearl River College has enough 
taxable property to sustain it, and 
at the same time to insure a first- 
class teaching force and sufficient 
equipment for library, classrooms, 
and laboratories. This zone has at 
present more than twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of taxable prop- 
erty from which to secure support 
for the College. It is easy to under- 
stand how this system controls the 
establishment of junior colleges. 
While the Legalized Commission 
has thus zoned the state, it is not 
mandatory that the counties thus 
zoned support a junior college. If 
they elect not to do so, the amount 
of taxable property falls below the 
minimum, thus withholding state 
credit for the work done in such 
schools. By this method there will 
be not over twelve first-class, tax- 
supported junior colleges in the 
state for the next five years or more. 


PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


The first junior college movement 
in Mississippi was started under 
denominational auspices in 1904, in 
which year Hillman College was 
made a recognized junior college, 
although it had been a school for 
young ladies’ preparatory work 
many years prior to that date. 
Clarke Memorial College, organized 
for boys and girls in 1906, was at 
first a four-year college, but was 
changed in 1920 to a junior college. 
Other denominational junior col- 
leges are Whitworth, a Methodist 
school for girls, at Brookhaven; 
Mississippi Synodical, a Presby- 


terian school for girls, at Holly 
Springs; All Saints, an Episcopal 
school for girls, at Vicksburg; and 
Chickasaw College, a Presbyterian 
school for girls, at Pontotoc. These 
schools are not supervised by the 
Legalized Commission, as this com- 
mission has to do with tax-sup- 
ported schools only. Yet when they 
have sufficient endowment to war- 
rant a visit, the Academic Commis- 
sion acts. In 1921 Gulf Park Col- 
lege for girls was founded by a 
stock company, therefore privately 
owned. This junior college is lo- 
cated at Gulfport, and was made a 
full member of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States in 1922. 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In 1923 the first tax-supported 
junior college was organized at 
Poplarville. This school was ad- 
mitted as a full member of the 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States 
in December 1929. For its first year 
the Pearl River College had fif- 
teen students in the freshman 
class; this last session 110 were en- 
rolled in the same class. In 1916 
this school was set apart as the 
“Model Agricultural High School’ 
and as such received aid from the 
General Educational Board for four 
years. Pearl River College, which 
is the oldest and the largest junior 
college in the state, owns a 380-acre 
farm, a forty-acre campus, and has 
a property valuation of $650,000. 

Other tax-supported junior col- 
leges are: Hinds County Junior 
College, coeducational, located at 
Raymond, organized in 1925, ad- 
mitted as a full member of the 
Southern Association in December 
1928; Harrison-Stone-Jackson Jun- 
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ior College, coeducational, organ- 
ized in 1926, located at Perkinston, 
admitted as a full member of the 
Southern Association in December 
1929; and Sunflower Junior College, 
coeducational, organized in 1926, 
located at Moorhead. 

In 1927 seven junior colleges 
were organized, namely, (1) Tate 
County, at Senatobia; (2) Scooba, at 
Scooba; (3) Jones County, at Ellis- 
ville; (4) Holmes County, at Good- 
man; (5) Copiah-Lincoln, at Wes- 
son; (6) Newton County, at Deca- 
tur; (7) Pike County, at Summit. 
All of these schools, except Pike 
County, have been approved by the 
Legalized Commission for two years 
of accredited work. Pike County is 
approved for one year, as a mini- 
mum taxable valuation of twenty 
million has not yet been reached. 


GROWTH IN MISSISSIPPI 


The junior college movement in 
Mississippi is growing as is shown 
by the recent action of the state 
legislature. In 1927 the legislature 
appropriated $85,000 for these col- 
leges; in 1929 it appropriated $175,- 
000. The junior college movement 
is being watched with much interest 
in the state. This type of school 
makes it possible for more children 
to receive an education, since they 
attend nearer home and the rate of 
tuition is lower. In addition to this, 
it is possible for many to work their 
way through school in the junior 
colleges, which almost always have 
good farms connected with them. 
All the tax-supported institutions 
have good farms, dairies, poultry 
yards, orchards, and fine hogs, and 
many have good apiaries. There is 
a great future for the junior college 
in Mississippi. 

There is an organization among 


the junior colleges of the state 
known as the Literary and Athletic 


Association; it strictly supervises 


the athletic and literary contests of 
the colleges. Certain regulations are 
adopted and printed in book form, 
and the association selects a High 
Commissioner whose duty it is to 
pass on all points of disputes that 
may arise in the various contests, 
both literary and athletic. The Com- 
missioner. passes on all disputed 
matters of eligibility. For example, 
if Pearl River College has a player 
on the football squad that some 
other school questions, the matter 
will be referred for settlement to 
the High Commissioner and his de- 
eision is final. The present High 
Commissioner is Knox Broom, su- 
pervisor for the Agricultural High 
Schools of Mississippi. This organi- 
zation requires that a student must 
be making a passing grade in at 
least three subjects before he can 
take any part in contests in the 
state. It also prohibits a student 
from taking any part in contests 
if he is transferred from another 
school during the session. It will 
not permit a student to participate 
in any contest if he has attended 
one junior college one year and an- 
other the following year; this is 
done to prevent abuse from a cer- 
tain floating element. 

Everything is being done in Mis- 
sissippi to make the junior college 
better able to serve the public at a 
minimum cost and at the same time 
to keep down the birth-rate. The 
junior college is here to stay. We 
must hasten to improve it rather 
than to talk about methods of 
killing it. We must stop trying to 
retard its growth by hindering the 
formation of wholesome zones and 
the appropriations for making it 
successful. 

















Phi Delta Kappa Fellowship Award 


PAUL M. COOK* 


The largest fellowship award in 
education in the United States, or 
in the world, has just been made by 
the Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Fraternity to Wyatt W. Hale, grad- 
uate student of Stanford University, 
California, to pursue a junior col- 
lege study. The fellowship awarded 
is for $2,500 toward the research of 
a candidate for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy to be completed by 
the end of the academic year 1930- 
31. Phi Delta Kappa Education 
Fraternity is the largest and the 
oldest professional fraternity among 
school men, an organization devoted 
to research, service, and leadership 
in the field of public education. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE 


The recipient of the award is a 
graduate of Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
where he received the B.S. and M.A. 
degrees with honor. While doing 
graduate work at Birmingham- 
Southern, he served as assistant in 
the Department of Biology and as 
secretary to the president. While 
doing further graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins University, he again 
served as graduate assistant in bi- 
ology. In 1925 he returned to Bir- 
mingham-Southern to become regis- 
trar of the college and assistant to 
the president. During the summer 
session of 1930, Mr. Hale served as 
acting examiner at the University of 
Minnesota while the University Ex- 
aminer was on leave. 


* Secretary, Phi Delta Kappa Education 
Fraternity, Chicago, Illinois. 


At the present time Mr. Hale is 
on leave of absence from Birming- 
ham-Southern College, where he 
continues to hold the position of 
registrar and assistant to the presi- 
dent. Because of the unexcelled op- 
portunity to study junior colleges 
in California and because of the 
strength of the Stanford faculty in 
the field of junior college study, he 
chose Stanford University as the 
best location in which to launch his 
investigation of the junior colleges 
and their contribution to our educa- 
tional system. Mr. Hale is working 
under the immediate supervision of 
Dr. Walter C. Eells, professor of 
education in Stanford University 
and editor-in-chief of The Junior 
College Journal. 


THE INVESTIGATION PROPOSED 


Junior college graduates of the 
past three years will be studied in 
connection with their advanced 
work in universities and four-year 
colleges with particular reference to 
their success or failure in advanced 
work and the reasons for success or 
failure, so far as it is possible to 
determine them. A second phase of 
the research, perhaps a primary 
reason for the study, will be to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of 
the junior college organization as a 
unit in our educational system. It 
is generally recognized that the 
topic chosen and the field of study 
under investigation are of the ut- 
most concern to educators the coun- 
try over, to the laymen who would 
be informed on the pros and cons 
of educational procedure and or- 
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ganization, and to high-school grad- 
uates who must decide upon the 
type of institution which will afford 
the best opportunities for laying the 
foundation of a higher education. 
Some of the questions on which 
this investigation will attempt to 
throw light are as follows: What 
percentage of junior college gradu- 
ates continue their education in uni- 
versities or four-year colleges? How 
do junior college graduates compare 
with other students in their ad- 
vanced college work? Do the best 
junior college graduates continue 
for a higher education or do they 
stop? To what type of institution 
do the junior college graduates go 
for their advanced work? How do 
the graduates of junior colleges 
rank the quality of instruction in 
junior colleges in comparison with 
that received in universities or four- 
year colleges? Do the graduates of 
junior colleges feel that attendance 
at junior college placed them at any 
disadvantage in comparison with 
those who attended lower divisions 
of universities and four-year col- 
leges for their first two years’ work 
in college? Would junior college 
graduates, if given free choice in 
repeating college work and experi- 
ence, choose junior colleges in pref- 
erence to lower divisions of univer- 
sities or four-year colleges for their 
first two years of college work? 


CO-OPERATION PROMISED 


Mr. Hale will have the co-opera- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, the 
United States Office of Education, 
junior colleges the country over, and 
universities and four-year colleges 
to which junior college graduates 
have migrated. The Office of Educa- 


tion has already agreed to print and 
distribute 70,000 pieces of printed 
matter which the investigation calls 
for and will incorporate the findings 
of the study in the report of the com- 
mittee now at work on a national 
survey of secondary education un- 
der the direction of Commissioner 
William J. Cooper and Professor 
L. V. Koos of the University of Chi- 
cago. Stanford’s standing in the 
field of educational research is too 
well known to need elaboration. 
Such men as Cubberley, Terman, 
Sears, Proctor, Kelley, Eells, and Al- 
mack have made it one of the out- 
standing institutions in this country 
for the study of education. 

The fellowship award was made 
this year for the first time by the 
Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa, of which the following are 
members: Dr. Shelton Phelps, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Dr. Carter Alexander, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York; Dr. Allan R. Congdon, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. 
Don C. Rogers, director, Bureau of 
Building Survey, Chicago public 
schools; Clayton R. Wise, director 
of special schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lewis W. Williams, principal of 
University High School, Urbana, 
Illinois; and Paul M. Cook, execu- 
tive secretary of Phi Delta Kappa 
Education Fraternity, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. The choice of the committee 
was unanimous for Mr. Hale. The 
first and second alternates chosen 
for the award were, respectively, 
M. E. Broom, University of Southern 
California, and Ivan A. Booker, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, each of whom 
proposed a study of the reading dif- 
ficulties and achievements of college 
students. 
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The Junior College in Greece 
MINNIE B. MILLS* 


Holding a unique position in the 
educational field for women in the 
Near East, the American Junior 
College for Girls at Old Phaleron, 
Greece, a suburb of Athens, is now 
passing through an interesting and 
critical transitional period. Em- 
bodying American traditions and 
theories of education, the college 
works in an environment rich with 
old Hellenistic culture and so faces 
an interesting problem in interna- 
tional adjustment. 

Historically, the college has the 
background of a long existence in 
the Near East. In 1875 a primary 
school for girls was _ started in 
Smyrna, Turkey, by Miss Maria 
West, a missionary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. At that 
time very few girls or women in 
Smyrna knew how to read or write, 
and schools there for girls were al- 
most unknown. As the years passed, 
classes were added until the course 
included eight grades, four years of 
high school, and two years of 
teacher training. The school was 
called the American Collegiate In- 
stitute. The student body included 
girls from the Greek, the Armenian, 
and the Hebrew communities of that 
great city, and a few Turkish girls. 

In 1922, in connection with the 
Smyrna disaster, when most of the 
non-Turkish quarters of the city 
were burned, the buildings of the 
American Institute, with all school 
equipment, were destroyed by fire 
and the majority of the people 


* Principal, American Junior College for 
Girls, Old Phaleron, Greece. 


whom the institution had served 
were either killed or expelled from 
the country. Most of the teaching 
staff went to Greece with the ref- 
ugees and engaged in relief work 
during the following year. 

In 1923 the school was re-estab- 
lished in Greece as the American 
Junior College for Girls. Several 
reasons led to this re-establishment, 
prominent among them being re- 
quests from Greeks, familiar with 
the work of American schools in the 
Near East, for the opening of an 
institution for girls which would 
give thorough instruction in foreign 
languages, especially English, and 
would stress character-building in 
a way that is often possible only in 
the private school of moderate size. 
Earlier in the year, at the Lausanne 
Conference, high representatives of 
the Greek government had invited 
Dr. James L. Barton and Dr. Wil- 
liam Peet, who, representing the 
American Board, were observers at 
the Conference, to open American 
schools in Greece. The Greek gov- 
ernment, which had formerly put 
up barriers against foreign schools, 
passed a special law, admitting to 
Greece those foreign schools which 
the Turks had closed or expelled 
from Asia Minor in 1922. 

It is felt by Americans experi- 
enced in teaching abroad that the 
idea and form of the junior college 
is especially adapted to American 
schools in foreign countries. This 
seems particularly true in Greece 
and the other countries of the Near 
East. In Greece the average girl 
stops school at the age of sixteen or 
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seventeen, after ten or eleven years 
of schooling. For her the years until 
marriage, at about twenty or twen- 
ty-one years of age, are often 
wasted. There is need for educa- 
tional institutions which take girls 
during this period and yet do not 
keep them too long, since par- 
ents are not willing to have their 
daughters continue their education 
through a really long period. Using 
these years to give the girls com- 
bined cultural learning and practi- 
cal training is the vital function of 
the American Junior College for 
Girls. Some of the gifted graduates 
of this college have gone to America 
to study further in such colleges 
as Vassar, Wellesley, Elmira, and 
Northwestern. 

There are eighteen members of 
the college staff, representing the 
following nationalities: Greek, Ar- 
menian, French, British, and Ameri- 
can. Among these are graduates of 
Queens University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Washington University, 
Athens University, Sorbonne Uni- 
versity, Oberlin College, Olivet Col- 
lege, Wellesley College, Elmira Col- 
lege, Constantinople College, and 
the London Royal Academy of 
Music. 

The Junior College does not admit 
students until they have completed 
at least six grades or their equiva- 
lent in their national schools and 
thus are well grounded in their own 
language and customs. The course 
includes one year of intensive study 
of the English language, followed 
by six years of preparatory and two 
years of college work. English lit- 
erature, art, history, mathematics, 
and science courses correspond in 
general to those of an American jun- 
ior college. In addition, the follow- 
ing are offered: music, French 
language and literature, Armenian 


language and literature. Greek 
language and literature, both an- . 
cient and modern, religious educa- 
tion, home-making, normal courses, 
and commercial courses. Now, as 
throughout the college’s history, em- 
phasis is placed on language stidy, 
particularly English. All courses 
except other language study are 
taught in English, with English text- 
books. Thorough courses in French, 
Greek, and Armenian language, lit- 
erature, and history are given by 
well-qualified native professors, so 
that the students who graduate from 
the college are well educated in their 
own language as well as in English. 
Graduates of this school have quali- 
fied for junior standing in several 
leading American colleges. 

Sports, clubs, class organizations, 
self-government, college Y.W.C.A., 
and the college paper provide extra- 
curricular activities which develop 
initiative, fair play, teamwork, and 
good health. 

While salaries of teachers from 
America and rent for the buildings 
occupied at Old Phaleron are paid 
by funds raised in America, the 
maintenance of the school and the 
salaries of local teachers are met by 
tuition. 

So far the college has been housed 
in rented quarters in Old Phaleron, 
a seaside suburb of Athens, form- 
erly a prosperous summer resort. 
Housing in these quarters is a very 
difficult problem and greatly limits 
the size of the school, which at pres- 
ent cannot exceed one hundred and 
sixty students. In 1927, with the ap- 
proval of the Premier, Mr. Venizelos, 
and his cabinet, the Greek Refugee 
Settlement Commission sold to the 
college at a nominal price thirty 
acres of valuable land on the shores 
of the Aegean Sea and on one of the 
best avenues leading out from the 
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city of Athens. This was given on 
condition that the college be estab- 
lished there by February 1934. The 
government has promised further 
co-operation by granting to the col- 
lege exemption from duty on im- 
ports for building, and for school 
equipment. An effort is now being 
made in America to raise funds for 
properly housing this junior college 
on its splendid new site and to pro- 
vide something more adequate in 
the way of school equipment. 

One problem facing the college is 
~ how an American school can fit into 
the Greek system of education so as 
both to receive and to contribute 
things of value. To understand this 
relationship one must know some- 
thing of the Greek educational sys- 
tem. It provides, first of all, six 
years of elementary schooling. 
These are followed by six years in 
the Gymnasia, which are modeled 
on the German institutions of the 
same name. Here the student fol- 
lows a Strict and thorough course, 
with particular emphasis on Greek 
language, literature, and history. 
On certificate of successful exam- 
ination from the Gymnasium, and 
only thus, may a student enter the 
University of Athens, which offers 
the four years of work which com- 
plete the educational system of 
Greece. Entrance to the University 
is Closed to graduates of secondary 
schools other than the Gymnasia 
and to students of other universi- 
ties. 

The Greek system is making con- 
tinuous progress, and it is the de- 
sire of the American schools to sup- 
plement rather than to compete with 
this system. The college attempts 
to give the equivalent of the Gym- 
nasium course, particularly in lan- 
guages, and two years of additional 
college work. Although the Univer- 
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sity of Athens is now coeducational 
there is a decided minority of 
women students in attendance at it 
and little adequate provision for 
their special needs is made. Thus it 
is particularly valuable to have for 
women in Athens a private institu- 
tion of junior college grade. 

Moreover, the college meets a need 
for secondary and college education 
for non-Greek as well as for Greek 
girls, of whom there are many, and 
who do not fit well into the Greek 
system. Last year seven nationali- 
ties were represented in the student 
body, although the majority were 
Greek or Armenian. The school is 
non-sectarian as well as interna- 
tional and should be one of the fac- 
tors in Greece working for inter- 
racial and international friendship 
and understanding. 

This institution at Athens is one 
of a group of American schools in 
the Near East, which, while not 
called junior colleges, practically 
correspond to a junior college in 
grade and purpose; they include 
Athens College for Boys, Anatolia 
College in Salonika, Sophia College 
at the capital of Bulgaria, and sev- 
eral similar institutions in Turkey. 

Further developments for institu- 
tions of this type cannot, of course, 
be clearly foreseen. They are newly 
established in Greece and are pass- 


ing through a transitional stage. 


But reckoning on the friendship of 
the Greek people as one of their 
strongest assets, and holding to 
their purposes of adapting the in- 
stitution to the needs of its environ- 
ment, and so combining the finest 
of Western educational principles 
and method with the splendid cul- 
ture of Greece, they should ulti- 
mately be among the many factors 
bringing about a new era of progress 
and happiness in the Near East. 

















University Courses on the Junior College 
WILLIAM L. ROACH®* 


THE QUESTION FOR INVESTIGATION 


To what extent have the schools 
of education of the universities of 
America recognized the junior col- 
lege movement by offering courses 
on the organization, administration, 
or some other phase of the junior 
college? To answer this question the 
author made two supplementary in- 
vestigations. One was a study of 
college catalogues in the library of 
Stanford University; the other was 
a questionnaire to the deans of edu- 
cation of the universities and col- 
leges selected. The universities 
chosen included all members of the 
Association of American Universi- 
ties and about twenty-five other uni- 
versities and colleges which were 
thought most likely to be offering 
such courses. The total number 
used was fifty-three. (A record re- 
turn of questionnaires is claimed: 
forty-nine were returned without 
any follow-up!) There is a possi- 
bility, of course, that some schools 
were omitted which give courses on 
the junior college. In view of the 
fact, however, that only about one- 


third of the schools selected were. 


found to be offering such courses, it 
would seem that few, if any, were 
missed. 

Table I shows the universities 
which have offered courses on the 
junior college, listed by year of first 
offering. 

The growth of interest in the sub- 
ject is also shown by the number of 


* Director of Research, San Mateo Jun- 
ior College, San Mateo, California. 


students enrolled in these courses 
each year, as follows: 


i GE ecdweddienncedeknes 20 
SEE épksrenanwmatcnnes 121 
BE saci icansbaanied 241 
BEE scccbanacenamavens 332 
BEE sencnnnenaneaunees 91* 

BD vccnneercsenseeokas 805 


* Incomplete. 


The replies to the questionnaire 
show that courses on the junior col- 
lege will probably be offered in these 


TABLE I 


UNIVERSITIES OFFERING COURSES ON 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, BY 
INITIAL DATE 


Times Total 
1926 Given Enrollment 
University of Washington ... 7 156 
University of Texas ........ 5 83 
1927 
University of Cincinnati .... 1 8 
University of Michigan ..... 2 23 
University of Minnesota ..... 2 42 
Ohio State University ....... 3 
1928 
Stanford University ........ 5 161 
University of Alabama*..... 1 ws 
University of Arkansas ..... 2 18 
Indiana University ......... 1 8 
University of Iowa ......... 1 10 
University of Nebraska ..... 4 55 
University of Missouri* ..... 1 “n 
University of Southern Cali- 
RL. th6ne6e eae eee 4 135 
1929 
Northwestern University .... 1 9 
Teachers College, Columbia 
ee 1 28 
University of California .... 2 35 
University of Chicago ...... 1 18 
University of Colorado ..... 1 16 
Total, from 19 universities 45 805 


* Information secured from catalogue. 
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additional universities, as follows: 
in 1930, University of Illinois and 
New York University; in 1931, Bay- 
lor University, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, University of Kansas, 
and College of the City of New York. 
Colorado State Teachers College, at 
Greeley, announced a course in the 
summer of 1929 but due to the small 
enrollment in it did not give it. 
Table II shows the offerings of 
other courses which deal, to a con- 
siderable extent, with the junior col- 
lege field. These are mostly on 
higher education, but were listed in 
the replies as definitely taking up 
the junior college as part of the 
course and in some cases devoting 
forty to fifty per cent of the time 


to it. 
TABLE II 


UNIVERSITIES OFFERING COURSES oN 
HIGHER EDUCATION DEALING IN 
PART WITH THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Times Total 
1926 Given Enrollment 
po re 3 83 
1927 
University of Chicago ...... 5 100 
University of Southern Cali- 
Dt Cicwteaeteenenaues 3 55 
1928 
University of Cincinnati .... 1 12 
1929 
University of Arkansas ..... 1 11 
University of Oklahoma .... 1 12 
Total, from 6 universities 14 273 
Table III shows the seminars 


which were listed in the replies as 
dealing largely with the field of the 
junior college. 


SUMMARY 


The recent growth and wide- 
spread interest in junior colleges 
throughout the country is reflected 
in courses offered in schools of edu- 
cation. To date, nineteen universi- 


TABLE III 


UNIVERSITIES OFFERING SEMINARS 
DEALING LARGELY WITH THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Times Total 
1919 Given Enrollment 
University of Minnesota .... 10 80+ 
1924 
George Washington University 2 27 
1927 
University of California .... 5 66 
University of Iowa ......... 1 14 
1929 | 
Northwestern University ... 1 3 
1930 
Stanford University ........ 1 8 
Total, from 6 universities 20 198 


ties have given a total of at least 
forty-five courses to over eight hun- 
dred students. 

Six more universities state that 
they will give courses on the junior 
college in the next year or two. In 
addition, six universities gave four- 
teen other courses which dealt 
largely with the junior college field 
to two hundred and seventy-three 
students, and six universities gave 
twenty seminars to almost two hun- 
dred students. It is safe to say that 
more than one thousand students 
have taken professional education 
courses on the junior college. 


CONTENT OF COURSES 


Descriptions of the courses on the 
junior college in the university cata- 
logues! are as follows: 


University of Michigan 


The course will consist of a study of 
the entire junior college movement, its 
history, its plans of organization, and 
its forms of administration. In par- 


1 The list is complete. Only thirteen of 
the nineteen universities gave descriptions 
of the courses. 
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ticular, consideration will be given to 
the dominant current problems of the 
junior college: administration, cur- 
ricula, instructional staff, student 
body, finances, housing. The various 
types of junior colleges and their ob- 
jectives will be evaluated. Class dis- 
cussions will be supplemented by lec- 
tures given by specialists in various 
phases of the work. 

This course is designed primarily 
for teachers and prospective teachers 
in junior colleges and for administra- 
tors thereof. However, it should prove 
of value to high-school teachers, super- 
intendents, and principals of schools, 
and others having an indirect connec- 
tion with junior college work. 


University of Iowa 

The purposes, organization and ad- 
ministration, legal status, administra- 
tive head, relation to the high school, 
relation to institutions of higher learn- 
ing, school plant, financing, program 
of studies, library equipment, science 
equipment, teaching staff, selection 
and classification of students, student 
accounting, costs, standards and ac- 
crediting, extra-curricular activities, 
and recent experiments in organizing 
and teaching college subjects of the 
junior college level constitute the prob- 
lems of this course. 


University of Southern California 


The changing entrance requirements 
to institutions of higher learning, 
scope of the junior college movement, 
types, purpose, curricula, instructional 
methods, achievement, relations with 
the university. For instructors and 
administrators in junior college. 


Stanford University 

- A study of the development, organi- 
zation, and administration of the jun- 
ior college. Attention will be directed 
to the functions of the public junior 
college and its place in educational 
reorganization. Designed for prospec- 
tive junior college teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 


Ohio State University 


The origin and development of the 
junior college, including a critical 
survey of the several types, private, 
state, and municipal. Considerable at- 
tention will be devoted to the basic 


‘reasons for the junior college move- 


ment and the place which various 
types of junior college curricula may 
fill in the educational system. Prob- 
lems of internal administration and 
the possibilities of the readjustment 
in higher education as a result of the 
development of junior colleges will be 
discussed. 


University of Colorado 


A brief history of the movement, fac- 
tors, and principles underlying the 
movement, the place of the junior col- 
lege in the scheme of American educa- 
tion, advantages and disadvantages of 
the institution, types of school, the 
aims of the junior college, the admin- 
istrative and supervisory problems of 
the junior college. 


University of Nebraska 


A treatment of the junior college 
movement with particular emphasis 
on the public junior college, its aims, 
and the principles which govern its 
organization and administration. 


University of Texas 


The history, functions, organization, 
and administration of the junior col- 
lege. Designed to prepare those who 
expect to administer or to teach in 
those institutions. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

A study of this institution as an up- 
ward extension of the secondary 
school. Among the problems consid- 
ered are the forces giving rise to the 
movement, special purposes, sources, 
sources of student body, financial re- 
sponsibilities involved, curriculum, 
faculty, relationships to schools above 
and below. 
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University of Minnesota 

A study of this institution as an 
upward extension of the secondary 
school. The forces giving rise to the 
movement, special purposes, sources 
of student body, financial responsibili- 
ties involved, curriculum, faculty, re- 
lationships to schools below and above. 


University of Washington 

A study of the facts and conditions 
which have led to the development of 
the junior college movement, with an 
investigation of the purposes, objec- 
tives, curricula, economic and educa- 
tional advantages of the junior col- 
lege. 


University of Arkansas 


A study of the junior college as an 
institution, dealing with its rise and 
development, aims and purposes, or- 
ganization, curricula, teaching staff, 


‘etc. Consideration will be given to the 


problem of reorganization of sec- 
ondary and higher education brought 
about by the junior college movement. 


University of Alabama 


The course attempts a rapid survey 
of the junior college in all its relation- 
ships, functions, and features. A criti- 
cal examination is made of the present 
status of the organization. 





The Girl That I Used To Be! 
FORTUNA OTIS 


She came to me where I sat alone, 
This girl that I used to be, 

Gazing at me with earnest eyes 

She questioned reproachfully. 


“Have you forgotten the many plans 
And the hopes that I had for you? 
The Great Career, the Splendid Fame, 
And the wonderful things to do? 


“Where are your mansions of stately 
height 

With grounds surpassing fair? 

Those silken robes I dreamed for 
you— 

And the jewels for your dark hair.” 





1From Adventures in Verse Making, a 
book of verses by all members of the 
classes in Room 135 of Pasadena (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College, 1930. Teacher: 
Miss Isabel Frazee. Published by M. Lang- 
don Pierce at Pasadena. 


While she talked, I was very sad, 
For I wanted her pleased with me, 


‘This splendid girl of the shadowy past, 


This girl that I used to be. 


Then silently rising I took her hand, 

And guided her up the stair— 

Where peacefully sleeping my little 
ones lay, 

Innocent, sweet, and fair. 


I told her these were my only gems, 
And precious they are to me— 

My silver robe is Motherhood 

Of costly simplicity. 


My mansion of stately height is Love; 

And the only Career I know 

Is serving each day in its sheltering 
walls 

My loved ones who come and go. 


While I talked to my shadowy guest 
She smiled through her tears to me— 
And I know that the woman I am now 
Pleases the girl that I used to be. 














Vital Junior College Problems in California 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI* 


NoTteE—The public junior college has developed so rapidly in California, both in 
number and enrollment, that it has outgrown the limited and uncertain scope of state 
financial aid which in former years was ample. Very acute financial and organiza- 
tional problems face the junior colleges in the state. Constructive proposals for the 
solution of some of these problems are made in this article. As chief of the Division of 
Secondary Schools, Dr. Ricciardi is the state officer having immediate oversight of the 
junior colleges of the state. He is also a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. He would welcome suggestions and comments 
from men in other parts of the country on the proposals here advanced. He is anxious 
to have the benefit of the best educational thought on the subject before comprehensive 
—EDITOR 





new legislation is proposed to the next legislature. 


THE GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOVEMENT 


National growth. — Theory gave 
impetus to the development of the 
junior college when President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1896 called this 
new unit in education the “junior 
college.” The problems growing out 
of the practice of the theory call now 
for an immediate solution if the jun- 
ior college is to be continued as an 
important and efficient unit in edu- 
cation. 

Doak S. Campbell, secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, in his research in the jun- 
ior college field, calls attention to 
the fact that there is no positive evi- 
dence which points to “any par- 
ticular date at which we could say 
the junior college was born.” Con- 
cerning the original conception of 
the junior college, Secretary Camp- 
bell points out that the initial con- 
ception “was that of the completion 
unit of secondary education.” He 
accounted for 429 junior colleges in 
the United States in March 1930, and 


*Chief, Division of City Secondary 
Schools, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


called attention to the fact that 
Joliet, Illinois, claims “that the pub- 
lic junior college there was the first 
to be established, in 1901-2.” 


Growth in California. — The re- 
markable growth of the junior col- 
lege in California since 1921 is 
clearly indicated in the table on the 
opposite page. 


WHAT IS THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Its special function.—In order 
that the problems which now con- 
front us in junior college education 
may be solved as effectively as pos- 
sible, there should be agreement 
concerning the definite functions of 
the junior college. It is pertinent, 
then, that we now set forth the con- 
ception of the junior college which 
is accepted in California and en- 
dorsed by the leading authorities in 
secondary education. 

A fully organized junior college 
aims to meet the needs of a com- 
munity in which it is located, in- 
cluding preparation for institutions 
of higher learning, liberal arts edu- 
cation for those who are not going 
beyond graduation from the junior 
college, vocational training for par- 
ticular occupations usually desig- 
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nated as semi-professional voca- 
tions, and short courses for adults 
with special interests. 

Junior college offerings.—To pre- 
pare students for advanced work in 
the university, the junior college 
offers courses which are considered 
the equivalent of those given in the 
freshman and sophomore years of 
standard colleges. It should be un- 
derstood, however, that the junior 
college is not exclusively an institu- 


are giving, also, special courses for 
adults who wish to take additional 
work in music, art, literature, and 
other subjects which are taught on 
a level higher than that of the high 
school. 

The functions, then, of the well- 
organized junior college may be 
stated as follows: the university 
preparatory function, the liberal 
arts function, and the semi-profes- 
sional function. 


TABLE I 
GROWTH OF CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1921-22 To 1929-30 
PERCENTAGE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE JUNIOR 
DISTRICT JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS TOTAL CoLLEGE 
CoLLEGES oF HiGgH SCHOOLS TOTAL NUMBER OF ENROLLMENT 
YEARS STATE H1GH-SCHOOL TO ToTAL 
State State ENROLLMENT GRADUATES NUMBER OF 
No. Enrollment No. Enrollment H1GH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
ee 2 246 21 2,013 2,259 14,429 16 
, > ee 7 1,427 18 1,416 2,843 16,939 17 
9OBB-34 2.20 s0 7 2,391 17 1,618 4,009 18,868 21 
BERO-BS 00 cece 8 3,327 18 2,023 5,346 21,894 24 
eee 8 3,479 20 2,293 5,772 23,992 24 
1086-27 2.2550. 10 5,585 21 2,488 8,073 26,852 30 
1927-28 ....... 13 7,981 21 2,729 10,710 29,011 36 
1928-29 ....... 16 11,716 16 1,777 13,493 31,520 43 
1929-30 ....... 16 16,918 18 3,543 20,641 38,200 54 


tion to prepare students for ad- 
vanced work in universities. Its 
major responsibility is to offer an 
opportunity for public education of 
post-high-school grade to individ- 
uals who are not planning to enter 
the professions. That there is a very 
definite need for such program of 
public education is indicated by the 
fact that in California two-thirds of 
the high-school graduates lack cer- 
tain of the recommended units re- 
quired for entrance to university 
grade institutions. The junior col- 
leges, therefore, very appropriately 
offer courses designed to train in- 
dividuals for the so-called semi-pro- 
fessions. The larger junior colleges 


PUBLIC INTEREST IN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


The attitude of parents toward 
junior college education may be 
characterized as one of increasing 
interest in the service that may be 
rendered by the junior college. An 
expression of this interest is the con- 
ception which young people have 
toward the opportunities available 
in junior colleges. 

Recently the juniors and the sen- 
iors in the El Segundo, Redondo, 
and Inglewood high schools in Cali- 
fornia were asked to express their 
educational intentions. A survey of 
intentions of these students dis- 
closes the following interests: 








26 
Courses Requested Combined 

University preparatory ..... 328 
Ce i. pode keane be deeS 201 
Home economics ........... 84 
weak ee ew ree ae 32 
0 32 
RE ia ean ee emweds 29 
NE ie gi eae ewe e a 21 
ee 19 
I, elect eB eee 14 
ED gui eeewer ee ees 6 


CONTROLLING FACTORS 
Significant indices. — Significant 


indices which should be given care- 
ful consideration in planning future 
junior college education in Cali- 
fornia are the following: 


1. 


The national growth of the junior 
college movement seems to justi- 
fy the conclusion that the junior 
college is out of the experimental 
stage and is considered a vital 
and integral part of post—high- 
school education. 


. The lay attitude toward junior 


college education seems to justify 
the conclusion that adequate fi- 
nancial provision ‘for the con- 
tinuance of this new unit in pub- 
lic education is expected. 


. The attitude of educators in the 


field of higher education is chal- 
lenging and searching, but usu- 
ally co-operative. 

The attitude of high-school pu- 
pils, particularly that of juniors 
and seniors, is wholesome, and 
indicates eagerness to attend the 
junior college. 


Important facts. — The indices 


above should be interpreted in rela- 
tion to the following facts concern- 
ing the status of junior college edu- 
cation in 1928-29: 


1. The number of young people en- 


rolled in California junior col- 
See ere 13,493 


‘i 


6. 


10. 


11. 
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Inglewood Redondo E! Segundo 
198 89 41 
145 39 17. 

65 17 2 
22 7 2 . 
20 12 - 
13 13 3 
14 3 2 
7 10 2 
8 5 1 
2 3 1 
. The unusual increase in the to- 


tal enrollment in the California 
district junior colleges from 246 
in 1921-22 to 11,716 in 1928-29, 
a percentage increase of. .4,762 


. The valuation of the junior col- 


lege property in the sixteen Cali- 
fornia districts .....$2,526,782 
The total assessed valuation of 
the sixteen California district 
junior colleges ...%877,705,162 
The true wealth of the sixteen 
California junior college dis- 
tricts ..........$2,155,064,972 
The amount of assessed valua- 
tion per junior college student 
in the sixteen California junior 
college districts ...... $121,599 
The amount of true wealth per 
junior college student in the six- 
teen California junior college 
districts ............$298,769 


. The amount raised by district 


taxation in the year 1928-29 for 
the California district junior 
ee $1,372,593 


. The county tuition tax for Cali- 


fornia non-resident junior col- 
lege students for the year 
1928-29 .....,....... $250,582 
The state apportionment for 
junior college education in Cali- 
fornia in 1928-29..... $465,100 
The total expenditures from all 
sources for junior college edu- 
cation in California district jun- 
ior colleges, 1928-29. $2,069,359 
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When we consider all of these 
facts in the light of their social, 
civic, and economic implications, 
we must conclude that junior col- 
lege education in California cannot 
be discontinued; that it must be 
placed upon a sound foundation 
through satisfactory legislation and 
adequate financial support. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION 


The solution of the junior college 
problems which confront us in Cali- 
fornia lies in the acceptance and 
passage of state legislation based 
upon the following premises: 


1. A junior college district shall 
comprise one or more high-school 
districts situated in the same 
county or in contiguous counties. 

2. Each petition requesting the call- 
ing of an election for a junior col- 
lege district in accordance with 
acceptable legal provisions shall 
be presented on a form to be pro- 
vided by the State Department of 
Education. 

3. Upon receipt of a duly approved 
petition, the State Department of 
Education shall make, or cause 
to be made, a survey of the pro- 
posed junior college district, such 
survey to be made in accordance 
with standards to be prescribed 
by the State Board of Education, 
and shall approve or disapprove 
the petition in accordance with 
the findings of such survey. 


4. The cost of said survey shall be 


borne equally by the several high- 
school districts, and shall con- 
stitute a proper charge against 
the funds of such districts. 


do. The State Board of Education 


shall establish standards for the 
formation of junior college dis- 
tricts, such standards to include, 
in addition to such others as said 


Board may prescribe, the follow- 
ing minimum requirements set 
forth in the law relating to junior 
college education: 

a) The junior college shall be de- 
signed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades, or of students in 
the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth grades. 

b) The assessed valuation of the 
area proposed to be included ina 
junior college district shall be an 
amount which, through the levy 
of a district tax not in excess of 
one dollar on each one hundred 
dollars of taxable property, shall 
yield an amount which, added to 
the available state financial aid 
for junior college education, will 
be deemed adequate for a junior 
college in the proposed area. 

c) There shall be established a 
state junior college fund, suffi- 
ciently large and stable to assure 
each junior college district a 
minimum of $150 per student in 
average daily attendance. 

d) Each junior college district 
shall expend each year an amount 
at least equal to the amount ap- 
portioned to said district from 
the state junior college fund. 

e) The apportionment received 
by each junior college district 
from the state junior college fund 
shall be expended for teachers’ 
salaries only. . 

f) All junior colleges must have 
their courses of study approved 
by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

g) The State Department of Edu- 
cation shall provide a procedure 
for effecting co-operating rela- 
tionships between the junior col- 
leges and the institutions of 
higher learning in California. 

















Book Collections in Junior College Libraries 
ERMINE STONE* 


“We are opening a new junior 
college in September, and we are 
now attacking the problem of the 
library. Our local accrediting agen- 
cy requires that we have 3,000 vol- 
umes in the library. Can you direct 
us to a list of books which are es- 
sential for junior college work?” 
Such a letter has become increas- 
ingly familiar in the last few years 
to the central office of the American 
Library Association, to the heads of 
library schools, and to librarians of 
various universities and colleges. It 
is doubtless also familiar to many 
junior college presidents who, faced 
with the problem of building up a 
library from the beginning or with 
improving a weak library to meet 
the standards of accrediting agen- 
cies, have written confidently to 
these sources for help. 

Undoubtedly, they have been 
right in thinking that there should 
be available for them the guidance 
and aid which have proved such 
boons in school and public library 
work. But the junior college has 
until recently received little recog- 
nition from the library profession, 
and the scarcity of literature on the 
subject is still discouraging. In Jan- 
uary 1929, when the investigation 
reported in this paper was started, 
the junior college president or li- 
brarian could have been referred to 
four lists, of which only one was 
easily available in printed form. 

The newest list was by William 
W. Gibson, dean of the Estherville 


* Librarian, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, New York. 


(Iowa) Junior College, and was ac- 
cepted by the University of Iowa as 
a Master’s thesis in the School of 
Education, 1928. His thesis is en- 
titled “Selection of Basic Library 
Books for Certain Courses in Junior 
Colleges,’”’! and states that it is an 
effort to compile a list of fifty books 
in each of ten courses. usually 
taught in the first year of junior 
colleges. Courses for which such 
lists were compiled were American 
government, American history, 
chemistry, economics, French, Eu- 
ropean history, English, mathemat- 
ics, psychology, and speech. 

An older and somewhat more ex- 
tensive list is that of the University 
of Missouri,? in which suggestions 
are included for the equipment of 
libraries for the twenty-three sub- 
jects in which the university ac- 
credits junior college work in that 
state. A third list is one of 149 books 
for a junior college library in math- 
ematics, compiled by several profes- 
sors at the University of California 
in 1925. From California, too, came 


1W. W. Gibson, Selection of Basic Li- 
brary Books for Certain Courses in Junior 
Colleges (University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, 1928), 142 pages. (This can be bor- 
rowed through interlibrary loan.) 


2 University of Missouri, Committee on 
Accredited Schools, Circular of Informa- 
tion to Accredited Junior Colleges, revised 
edition, University of Missouri Bulletin 
(University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 1926), Vol. XXVII, No. 37, 134 pages. 


3B. A. Bernstein and Others, “A Sug- 
gested List of Mathematics Books for 
Junior College Libraries,” American Math- 
ematical Monthly (November 1925), 
XXXII, 462-68. 
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several years ago the bibliographies 
called “Junior College Service Cir- 
culars.” These were of most un- 
equal value and varied in length ac- 
cording to the idea of the compiler. 
As they were only mimeographed, 
the supply has been exhausted for 
some time. 

By the time this is published, per- 
haps the American Library Associa- 
tion will have in print its “Sug- 
gested List of Books for a Junior 
College Library,” which has been in 
process of compilation about two 
years. This list is being compiled 
by Miss Edna B. Hester, librarian of 
Pomona Junior College, and should 
be especially helpful to junior col- 
lege presidents and librarians who 
are interested in the initial set-up. 
It will probably provide for about 
fifty courses, listing all books al- 
phabetically by courses, but sepa- 
rated into “first essentials,” “second 
purchases,” and “books of especial 
value to teachers or for advanced 
students.” A very good feature of 
the list will be that it will also sug- 
gest periodicals for the courses in- 
cluded. 

However, even after this list is in 
print, junior college librarians will 
still welcome more detailed studies 
in a limited field such as is at- 
tempted in this paper for the social 
sciences. The librarian of a well- 
established junior college library of 
more than 10,000 volumes will not 
be much aided nor appreciably in- 
fluenced by a list of approximately 
9,000 titles. The social science 
group was chosen for study, in the 
first place, because it is stressed in- 
creasingly in modern curricula, and, 
secondly, because the variety of 
subjects and the constant develop- 
ments in the different fields make 
it difficult for the librarian in the 


average junior college library to 
keep abreast of the literature. 

This paper reports an attempt to 
select 800 books suitable for a 
junior college library in the field of 
the social sciences. The common 
Dewey Decimal Classification was 
used, which includes in this group 
sociology, economics, government, 
and education. For every book in 
the list the publisher, the price, and 
a short descriptive and evaluating 
note are given, so that it can be used 
quickly as a buying guide. Each 
book is classified according to the 
Dewey classification, and the Li- 
brary of Congress card number is 
given so that the list could be used 
by an inexperienced librarian for a 
cataloguing guide.* 

The selection of the titles was 
based on (1) the actual holdings of 
eleven junior college libraries, (2) 
the curricular offerings of junior 
colleges, (3) consideration of exist- 
ing book lists, and (4) actual exam- 
ination of the books included. The 
unusual part of this technique is 
that it eliminates the feature of rat- 
ing by a number of different persons 
and substitutes instead the actual 
holdings of a certain group of jun- 
ior college libraries. Although it is 
probably desirable to keep building 
up lists of ideal books, and it cer- 
tainly proved advantageous to check 
numerous lists of “best books,” still 
one real test of a book’s suitability 
for junior college libraries is “Do 
junior college libraries buy it?” In 
other words, libraries are run on 
budgets, and an attempt was made 
to find out for what books librarians 
and teachers in junior colleges have 


4Ermine Stone, “A Book Collection in 
the 300’s for a Junior College Library” 
(New York, 1929), 131 pages. (Unpublished 
Master’s thesis at Columbia University. 
Obtainable through inter-library loan.) 
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thought it most practical to spend 
their limited funds. This same 
technique has been used this year 
by other students working for Mas- 
ter’s degrees in the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service in 
building up collections in the fields 
of American and European history. 

This investigation was conducted 
in the field of private junior col- 
leges for women, mainly because 
they were the ones best known to 
the author. They happen to be the 
oldest type and to flourish espe- 
cially in the South and East. Eleven 
private junior colleges® co-operated 
by furnishing copies of their shelf 


5 Averett College, Danville, Virginia; 
Bradford Academy and Junior College, 
Bradford, Massachusetts; Frances Shimer 
Academy, Mt. Carroll, Illinois; Howe and 
Marot’s School, Thompson, Connecticut; 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, 
D.C.; St. Mary’s College, Dallas, Texas; 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York; Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia; 
Ward-Belmont Seminary, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Westmoorland College, San Anto- 
nio, Texas. 
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lists in the 300’s and by supplying 
other pertinent information. 

These institutions varied in size 
from Howe and Marot’s School with 
80 students to Ward-Belmont Semi- 
nary with 745; they varied in age 
from Bradford Academy, which was 
founded in 1803, to Sarah Lawrence 
College, which was opened in Octo- 
ber 1928. Geographically, the repre- 
sentation was: Northeast 3, Middle 
West 2, and South 6. 

The total enrollment of these 
eleven junior colleges in 1928—29 
was 3,225 students, the average be- 
ing 293, and the median enrollment 
225. The total book stock of the 
eleven libraries was 73,188 volumes, 
with an average of 6,653 volumes 
and a median of 5,855. The accom- 
panying table seems to indicate that © 
Bradford Academy was in the best 
condition of all, judged either by 
total book stock, or by books per 
student. The adequacy of the col- 
lections of the three largest col- 
leges—Sullins, Stephens, and Ward- 
Belmont—while they are out of the 


TABLE I 


STUDIES OF LIBRARIES IN ELEVEN JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN, 1928-29 7 


Junior College of 


4,000 group around which _ the 
Yearly 
Number Volumes Volumes Titles Budget Budget 
in  ~per in for Books __ per 
Students Library Student Social and Peri- Student 
Sciences  odicals 
Howe and Marot’s School........... 80 5,000* 62.5 145 $2,000 $25.00 
Eg Be eee 100 4,900 49.0 177 200 2.00 
Mount Vernon Seminary............ 137 3,651 26.6 867 484 3.53 
Bradford ACA@GOEMY ...ccccccccccces 173 11,181 64.6 563 1,000 5.78 
Frances Shimer Academy.......... 225 7,075 31.4 403 600 2.66 
Sarah Lawrence College............ 225 4,300 19.1 287 1,800f 8.00 
ee 280 3,566 12.7 255 350 1.25 
Westmoorland College ............. 300 5,855 19.5 224 700 2.a0 
EE oc ccuebeseaeec ewes 360 9,360 26.0 222 650 1.80 
Stephens College ......cccccccscces 600 8,000 13.3 700 1,200§ 2.00 
Ward-Belmont Seminary .......... 745 10,300 13.8 323 1,175 1.57 
ES Ss ctcrdacieeemAROeREA 293 6,653 38.7 308 924 5.55 


* Estimate by principal. 
+ Did not include education. 


t Did not include appropriation for music. 
§ Plus fines. 
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smaller colleges cluster, seems con- 
siderably less when books per stu- 
dent is considered. 

A close relation naturally exists 
between the size of the book stock 
and the adequacy of the library 
budget. No one has yet determined 
what should be the proper budget 
for a junior college library, al- 
though amounts varying from $200 
to $800 have been set by the various 
accrediting agencies. Of these par- 
ticular eleven libraries, the junior 
colleges in the East, regardless of 
size, seem to be better supported. 
The average yearly budget for 1928- 
99 for books and periodicals was 
$924, while the median was about 
$700. Miss Ludington found that 
on the Pacific Coast the average 
book budget was $8.96 per student 
and $144.72 per faculty member.® 
Miss Fay’s suggested budgets ap- 
pearing in the 1929 Proceedings of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges are based on the total col- 
lege income and are very helpful.’ 
Miss Elizabeth H. West recom- 
mends for a junior college of 300 
students $3,000 for books, period- 
icals, and binding, with $1,200 more 
for each additional 300 students.® 
This question of budgets and stand- 
ards was the subject of the recent 
Junior College Round Table, held in 
connection with the American Li- 
brary Association meeting at Los 
Angeles. 

The book collections in the social 
sciences of these eleven libraries 


6F, B. Ludington, “Standards Reached 
by the Smaller College Libraries of the 
Pacific Coast,” News Notes of California 
Libraries (January 1928), XXIII, 4—6. 

7 Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1929, pp. 118-24. 

8E. H. West, “Suggestions for Texas 


Junior College Libraries,” Texas Outlook, 
June 1929, p. 38. 


show a wide degree of variance, 
from Mount Vernon Seminary with 
only 86 titles to Stephens College 
with 700. The average number of 
titles for the libraries was 308, the 
median 287. The writer’s selection 
of 800 titles was based on a total 
book collection of 8,000 volumes, es- 
timating that the social sciences 
should constitute 10 per cent of the 
entire collection. 

Standards, as set up by the va- 
rious accrediting agencies, vary 
from a requirement of 1,000 to 
2,000 volumes. But can this be re- 
ally adequate? Can work of colle- 
giate character be done with so 
limited a collection? Speaking from 
experience in the largest of the. 
eleven collections considered, the 
writer can report that even 11,000 
were inadequate. Miss West in her 
‘Measuring Stick for Junior College 
Libraries” recommends? for 300 stu- 
dents a book stock of 18,000 vol- 
umes distributed thus: for general 
circulation and required reading, 
15,000; for special reference, 3,000, 
including bound periodicals; for 
each additional 300 students, 5,000 
volumes in the general group; and 
1,000 reference books should be 
added. 

However, if one wished to be very 
conservative, he might take as a 
criterion the requirement of the 
American Council on Education for 
a four-year college. “‘A college shall 
have a live, well-distributed, profes- 
sionally administered library of at 
least 8,000 volumes exclusive of 
public documents.” That this is in- 
adequate for the four-year college 
has often been suggested; it is 
feared that it would be too limited 
even for a junior college. But 
Stephens College, which happened 


9E. H. West, op. cit., p. 38. 
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to have the best collection of the 
eleven investigated in the 300 group, 
reports a library of only 8,000 
volumes. 

That these eleven libraries owned 
in the social sciences a total of 3,385 
books is shown by the table. A 
check of duplicates revealed that 
there were 2,318 different titles, of 
which each of 1,752 appeared in 
only one library, and 566 appeared 
from two to ten times. The fact 
that not a single book was owned 
by all eleven libraries was very sur- 
prising, but there were ten which 
had copies of The American Com- 
monwealth by James Bryce, and 
nine which included Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems by C. A. El- 
wood, Outlines of Economics by 
R. T. Ely, and Principles of Eco- 
nomics by F. W. Taussig. Of the 
566 duplicated titles, by far the 
greatest number were in only two 
collections. A list of those titles 
which appeared on the shelf lists of 
at least five libraries is printed with 
this article. 

A composite of all the libraries 
would have made a rather good col- 
lection in the 300’s. But few junior 
colleges are prepared at present to 
put 2,300, or even 1,000 books into 
this department. Each one of the 
2,318 books listed was given con- 
sideration, although a considerable 
number were ruled out early in the 
process by the fact that out-of-print 
books were not included. Frequency 
of citation was, of course, given 
weight. It was soon evident that the 
four best collections in economics, 
sociology, and political science were 
those of Stephens College, Frances 
Shimer Academy, Bradford Acad- 
emy, and Sarah Lawrence College, 
while the Southern colleges had 


their strongest collections in educa- 
tion. Examination of the syllabi 
used in the courses gave valuable 
hints, and many suggestions from 
other annotated book lists were re- 
corded. The books with which the 
writer was unfamiliar were exam- 
ined for content and presentation, 
and a considerable number were 
read throughout. In the last analy- 
sis, the final decision as to including 
or omitting a title had to be the per- 
sonal judgment of the investigator. 

After the 800 titles had been se- 
lected, many which had been nec- 
essarily left out of the first count 
were added in the form of notes, so 
that the completed list actually rep- 
resented nearer 1,200 titles than 
800. The selection was finished in 
April 1930. Since then, many inter- 
esting new books have been pub- 
lished in these fields, among them 
the first volume of the valuable En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
All statistics which have been given 
are for the college year 1928-29. 
They might be considerably changed 
by this time. For example, at Sarah 
Lawrence College, where there were 
4,300 volumes in the winter of 1929, 
there were 6,400 in April 1930, and 
the 287 titles in the social sciences 
had increased to 368. In the matter 
of the budget, the difference is more 
marked. Where only $1,800 was 
allowed for books and periodicals 
in 1928-29, there was an .increase 
to $2,925 in 1929-30, and the budget 
for 1930-31 allows $4,500 for these 
two items. Others of the libraries 
studied have also increased their 
budgets and their book collections. 
Without doubt the standards for 
junior college libraries are going to 
be greatly improved in the next few 
years. 
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A LIST OF TITLES APPEARING IN FIVE OR MORE COLLECTIONS 


300-309 

Blackmar, F. W., and Gillin, J. L., Out- 
lines of Sociology 

Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the 
Social Order 

Cooley, C. H., Social Organization 

Elwood, C. A., Sociology and Its Psy- 
chological Aspects 

Elwood, C. A., Sociology and Modern 
Social Problems 

Giddings, F. H., Elements of Sociology 

Giddings, F. H., Principles of Soci- 
ology 

Park, R. E., and Burgess, E. W., Jn- 
troduction to the Study of Sociology 

Ross, E. A., Social Control 

Towne, E. T., Social Problems 


320-329 


Commons, J. R., Races and Immigrants 
in America 

Jenks, J. W., and Lauck, W. J., Immi- 
gration Problems 

Robert, H. M., Rules of Order 

Ross, E. A., Old World in the New 

Tufts, J. H., Real Business of Living 


330-339 


Adams, T. S., and Sumner, H. L., La- 
bor Problems 

Addams, Jane, Twenty Years at Hull 
House 

Bogart, E. L., Economic History of the 
United States 

Carver, T. N., Principles of Political 
Economy 

Cheyney, E. P., Industrial and Social 
History of England 

Clay, Henry, Economics for the Gen- 
eral Reader 

Devine, E. T., Misery and Its Causes 

Dewey, D. R., Financial History of the 
United States 

Ely, R. T., Outlines of Economics 

Fetter, F., Economics 

Hamilton, H. W., Current Economic 
Problems 

Hatcher, O. L., Occupations for 
Women 

Marshall, L. C., Wright, and Field, 
Materials for Study of Economics 


Marshall, L. C., Our Economic Organi- 
zation 

Marshall, L. C., Readings in Industrial 
Society 

Post, L. H., Basic Facts of Economics 

Seager, H. R., Principles of Economics 

Smith, Adam, Wealth of Nations 

Taussig, F. W., Principles of Eco- 
nomics 


340-359 


Beard, C. A., American Government 
and Politics 

Beard, C. A., Readings in American 
Government and Politics 

Bryce, J., American Commonwealth 

Fiske, J., Civil Government in the 
United States 

Haskin, F. J.. American Government 

Howe, F. C., Modern City and Its Prob- 
lem 

Wilson, W., The Siate 

Young, J. T., American Government 


370-379 


Bagley, W. L., Educative Process 

Bagley, W. L., Classroom Management 

Charters, W. W., Teaching the Com- 
mon Branches 

Compayre, G., History of Pedagogy 

General Education Board, Annual Re- 
ports 

Graves, F. P., History of Education 

Lee, Joseph, Play in Education 

McMurry, F. M., Method of the Reci- 
tation 

McMurry, F. M., How to Study 

Monroe, Paul, History of Education 

National Education Association, Pro- 
ceedings 

Parker, S. C., Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools 

Quick, R. H., Essays on Educational 
Reformers 

Spencer, H., Education 

Strayer, G. D., Brief Course.in the 
Teaching Process 

Thorndike, E. L., Principles of Teach- 
ing 


390-399 
Post, E., Etiquette 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER ON 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE (1900)? 


While, therefore, 25 per cent of 
the small colleges now conducted 
will survive and be all the stronger 
for the struggle through which they 
have passed, another 25 per cent 
will yield to the inevitable and, one 
by one, take a place in the system 
of educational work which, though 
in one sense lower, is in a true sense 
higher. It is surely a higher thing 
to do honest and thorough work in 
a lower field than to fall short of 
such work in a higher field. 

Another group of these smaller 
institutions will come to be known 
as junior colleges. I use the name 
“junior college,” for lack of a better 
term, to cover the work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. With 
these may usually be closely asso- 
ciated the work of the preparatory 
department, or academy. This 
period of six years is, I am inclined 
to think, a period which stands by 
itself as between the period of ele- 
mentary education and that of the 
university. The work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is only a 
continuation of the academy or 
high-school work. It is a continua- 
tion, not only of the subject-matter 
studied, but of the methods em- 
ployed. It is not until the end of 
the sophomore year that university 
methods of instruction may be em- 
ployed to advantage. It is not until 


1 From an address, “The Small College: 
Its Prospects,” delivered before the Na- 
tional Education Association at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, July 10, 1900. 


the end of the sophomore year that 
the average student has reached an 
age which enables him to do work 
with satisfaction, except in accord- 
ance with academy methods. At 
present this consecutive period of 
preparation, covering six years, is 
broken at the end of the fourth 
year, and the student finds himself 
adrift. He has not reached the point 
when work in any of his prepara- 
tory subjects is finished. He is com- 
pelled to continue the same work 
under new and strange conditions, 
with new and strange instructors. 
Not infrequently the instructors 
under whom he is placed in the 
freshman year of college are in- 
ferior to those with whom he has 
been associated in the academy. A 
great waste of energy, time, and in- 
terest follows this unnatural break 
in the prosecution of the student’s 
work. Nature has marked out the 
great divisions of educational work, 
and the laws of Nature may not be 
violated without injury. My firm 
conviction is that in time this diffi- 
culty will be appreciated, and that 
a large number, perhaps even a ma- 
jority, of the colleges now attempt- 
ing to do the four years of the 
preparatory course and the four 
years of college work will. be satis- 
fied to limit their work to the six 
years which include the preparatory 
training and the first two years of 
college life. 

There are at least two hundred 
colleges in the United States in 
which this change would be desir- 
able. 
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FRONTISPIECE: GULF PARK COLLEGE 


The frontispiece in this issue of 
the Journal shows Hardy Hall, Gulf 
Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi. 
Gulf Park College is a junior college 
for young women, which was or- 
ganized in 1921. It is located on a 
beautiful section of the Gulf Coast, 
which is known to tourists as the 
Riviera of America. Richard G. Cox 
has been president of the institu- 
tion since its organization. 

Hardy Hall, the principal dormi- 
tory of the college, was built and 
furnished in 1921 at an approxi- 
mate cost of $200,000. The ground 
floor is devoted to reception rooms, 
dining-room, kitchen, and audito- 
rium. On the two upper floors are 
living quarters for students, in 
suites of two rooms with connect- 
- ing bath. On the front of each wing 
are very attractive sun parlors, fac- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. The build- 
ing is of Spanish architecture with 
a rich cream stucco finish. 


PHI THETA KAPPA AT GULF 
PARK COLLEGE 


A chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, 
the national junior college honor 
society, was established at Gulf 
Park College, in Mississippi, in May 
1930, with thirteen members. 

An extension to the academic 
building of the college was com- 
pleted before the opening of school 
on September 17. This provides ad- 
ditional classroom, office, and lab- 
oratory space. Hereafter, either 
chemistry or biology will be ur- 
gently advised for first-year college 


students. Up to this time it has been 
optional with students whether sci- 
ence was taken in the first or sec- 
ond year, with slight preference for 
the second year. 


NEW AUDITORIUM AT FULLERTON 


The final weeks of school at Ful- 
lerton (California) Junior College 
were occupied with dedication of 
the new $300,000 auditorium. This 
building seats 1,800 people and is 
equipped with a large pipe organ 
and complete lighting and stage ap- 
paratus. The architecture of the 
building is Spanish, with a cam- 
panile. 


VICE-PRESIDENT CHOSEN FOR 
AVERETT COLLEGE 


At a recent meeting of the trus- 
tees of Averett College in Virginia, 
Professor Curtis Vance Bishop of 
the Department of English of Fur- 
man University, Greenville, South 
Carolina, was elected vice-president 
of the college, and head of the De- 
partment of English and Journal- 
ism. Professor Bishop took up his 
work in Averett College on June 10 
during the summer school, which 
held one session of nine weeks. 

Distinct enlargements have been 
made in the courses during the past 
session. A course in practice teach- 
ing has been added for the students 
who desire the normal professional 
certificate in two years. Miss Lola 
Felty, who holds a Master’s degree 
from Columbia University and who 
has had four years’ experience in 
the state. teachers colleges in Vir- 
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ginia as director of practice teach- 
ing, has been secured as head of 
the demonstration school which is 
being conducted in the city schools 
of Danville. A critic teacher has 
been provided and the work is being 
given during the last semester. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE CLOSES 


Glendale College, Glendale, Ohio, 
after seventy-five years of operation 
as a private school, doing an un- 
usually fine piece of work in the 
education of young women, closed 
its doors shortly after the celebra- 
tion of the Diamond Jubilee in 
June. An effort was made to secure 
funds to place the school on a per- 
manent foundation, but the re- 
sponse of alumnae and friends was 
not substantial enough to guarantee 
permanent establishment, so it was 
decided to discontinue. 

The president, Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, has been making a special 
study of the junior college move- 
ment at the University of Cincin- 
nati, in preparation for a problem 
in the field of his Doctor’s disser- 
tation. 


CHANGES AT IDAHO SOUTHERN 
BRANCH 


Dr. F. J. Kelly, president of the 
University of Idaho at Moscow and 
of the Junior College Southern 
Branch of the University at Poca- 
tello, recently resigned. Dr. Kelly 
left on July 1 for Chicago where he 
was scheduled for a series of lec- 
tures at the Chicago Institute of 
Higher Education. 

An innovation in the conduct of 
boys’ dormitories on the Pocatello 
campus was inaugurated at the be- 
ginning of the academic vear. Host- 
esses took the place of proctors, 


formerly in charge of the boys’ 
halls, and increased attention is 
being paid to providing a home at- 
mosphere and to giving that per- 
sonal assistance and advice to 
young men away from home which, 
it is deemed, can be better done 
under the hostess plan. 


DANA COLLEGE CHANGES STATUS 


At Dana College, Blair, Nebraska, 
President T. M. Hansen has re- 
signed. His place has been taken 
by Acting President Erland Nelson 
under whom the institution is 
changing to a four-year college. It 
will be the only four-year college in 
America founded by Danish pio- 
neers. An effort is being made to 
adapt the spirit of inspiration and 
growth of the individual, which has 
been the ideal of the Danish Folk 
High School, to the college curricu- 
lum. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN JAPAN! 


Up to about five years ago the 
government had made no provision 
for the college education of women 
with the single exception that two 
normal colleges had been estab- 
lished for the training of women 
teachers for girls’ high schools. But 
there have been a number of col- 
leges operated by missions and 
some by private organizations. Re- 
cently, however, the tendency has 
been growing to add two or three 
years of special training to the 
high-school course for girls, and in 
some cases to establish special 
schools (Semmon Gakko) for them. 
This would be what we should rank 


1 Extract from an article, “Modern Edu- 
cation for the Japanese Women of Today,” 
by S. A. Stewart, in Alumni Register of 
Duke University, May 1930. 
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as junior colleges. Last year the 
government maintained twenty- 
seven, as against fifty-seven pri- 
vately maintained. Of these private 
schools of higher grade there were 
twenty-two controlled by Christian 
bodies. There are at present, of the 
colleges educating women in Japan, 
37.5 per cent under Christian con- 
trol and 32 per cent under private 
control. As for coeducation there 
is practically none of it in Japan 
above the primary. The Tohoku 
University is the one government 
university that has authorized it 
from the beginning. One Buddhist 
university in Tokyo, and one Chris- 
tian university, the Doshisha, also 
admit women. 


“FIRST THE BLADE” 


First the Blade, annual California 
anthology of student verse, will be 
published at San Bernardino Junior 
College for 1930-31. This will be 
Volume 4 of the book, which was 
originated at Fullerton District 
Junior College in 1927. The Uni- 
versity of Redlands published the 
book for 1928-29. Scripps College 
was responsible for Volume 3, pub- 
lished this past spring. The collec- 
tion has increased its claim on 
student attention steadily, and re- 
views of it have been generous and 
kindly in the national literary peri- 
odicals. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER READING 


Sarah Lawrence College, New 
York, has published, in mimeo- 
graphed form, for the use of its 
students, an annotated list of one 
hundred suggestions for cultural 
summer reading in the fields of nat- 
ural sciences, social and psycholog- 
ical sciences, philosophy and reli- 
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gion, history, geography, travel, 
biography and letters, fine arts, for- 
eign literature, English and Ameri- 


can fiction, poetry, drama and 
essays, and “some _ outstanding 
books.” 


ENROLLMENT IN KANSAS JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


A report on the enrollment and 
the number of graduates of the ten 
public junior colleges of Kansas 
was compiled in May 1930 by C. M. 
Lockman, dean of the Hutchinson 
Junior College at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. The report is as follows: 


Number Number of 
College Enrolled, Graduates, 
1929-30 1929-30 
Kansas City ........ 409 77 
Hutchinson ......... 301 53 
re 225 37 
Eldorado ........... 167 25 
Fort Scott .......... 154 35 
Arkansas City ...... 151 30 
Ee 151 30 
Independence ....... 150 26 
Coffeyville .......... 119 32 
Garden City ........ 85 18 


“EL CONQUISTADOR” PUBLISHED 


El Conquistador is the title of an 
attractively printed and bound bro- 
chure published by the English 
Club of Fullerton (California) Dis- 
trict Junior College. Its forty-eight 
pages contain a variety of prose and 
verse by members of the club. Ten 
B. Williamson was editor-in-chief 
and Miss Ellasue Lemmon faculty 
advisor. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE CHANGES STATUS 


Beginning with September 1930, 
St. Mary’s College, at Portland, Ore- 
gon, will be a standard four-year 
college. It has done junior college 
work since 1913. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA IN NEW YORK 


The first chapter of Phi Theta 
Kappa, the national junior college 
scholarship society, to receive a 
charter in the state of New York 
was the one recently organized at 
Highland Manor Junior College, 
Tarrytown, New York. The officers 
were installed by President Eugene 
H. Lehman and the chapter spon- 
sored by Dean Genieve Bertrand. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Leroy F. Jackson, dean of Ashe- 
ville (North Carolina) Junior Col- 
lege, writes that the college is 
probably going out of existence 
within the next few months. The 
Attorney General has just handed 
down a decision that the Asheville 
Board of Education cannot legally 
use school funds for carrying on 
the Junior College. Subsequent 
legislation may remedy this but not 
in time to save the institution. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT MARIN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


An innovation at Marin Junior 
College, California, this year was 
the holding of a summer session of 
six weeks’ duration. The session, 
which opened on May 26, immedi- 
ately after the regular session, and 
‘ closed on July 3, was under the 
direction of Paul Mohr, vice-princi- 
pal of the college. Five members 
of the regular faculty were retained 
for the summer, and courses were 
given in history, mathematics, 
Spanish, chemistry, and English. In 
spite of the proximity of the college 
to the University of California and 
the fact that a tuition equal to that 
at the university’s summer session 


was charged, thirty-five students 
enrolled. The small classes, ranging 


in size from four to fifteen, made 


effective work possible, and the 
members of the summer faculty 
have all expressed themselves as 
being well satisfied with the success 
of the experiment. In all probability 
the summer session at Marin will 
become an annual event, and the 
increased registration that is ex- 
pected after this initial year should 
make possible a larger summer fac- 
ulty and a considerably extended 
number of courses. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 


NOTES FROM 


The first class to graduate from 
the Junior College of Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, which opened 
in September 1929, held its Com- 
mencement June 9, 1930. Five 
young women who entered the jun- 
ior college with advanced credits 
composed the first graduating 
group. His Excellency Carol A. 
Davila, Roumanian Minister to the 
United States, was the Commence- 
ment speaker, his subject being 
“Education as an Aid to Interna- 
tional Understanding.” 

In April 1929 the Newark Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church authorized the _ establish- 
ment of the junior college, and four 
months later registrations closed, 
the quota for the first year being 
exceeded. Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute has, within a radius of fifty 
miles, 3,000,000 people to serve. 

Visual presentation has been em- 
phasized in the junior college in 
connection with the Little Theatre, 
which is used as a workshop for 
students interested in the writing, 
acting, and producing of plays. A 
number of students in the English 
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Department wrote one-act plays, 
several of which were produced 
during the year. 

The Board of Trustees has an- 
nounced that the foreign scholar- 
ship at the junior college for the 
school year 1930-31 has_ been 
awarded to a Roumanian student. 
It is the purpose of this scholarship 
to contribute even in a small way 
to international understanding and 
good will. 


NEW HEAD OF REEDLEY JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


J. T. McRuer, for several years 
principal of the junior college at 
Taft, California, has resigned to be- 
come principal of Reedley Junior 
College, in the same state. Dr. E. W. 
Hauck, who organized the junior 
college work at Reedley, expects to 
practice law. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES CHANGES 
PROGRAM — 


Mount St. Charles College, a 
Catholic institution which has been 
doing junior college work at Helena, 
Montana, since 1917, is broadening 
its program into a four-year college 
offering. | 


LICK SCHOOL BECOMES JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


The California School of Mechani- 
cal Arts, of San Francisco, known 
briefly as the Lick School because 
made possible by an endowment by 
James Lick, the California pioneer, 
in 1875, has added junior college 
work this fall. The development of 
junior high schools in San Fran- 
cisco, a movement in which the 
director of the Lick School, George 
A. Merrill, played a prominent part 
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twenty years ago, has reached such 
a stage that the trustees of the 
school feel justified in raising the 
status of the institution to a techni- 
cal junior college. The first group 
of collegiate students was admitted 
in August 1930. 


DEAN BOOTH IN TEXAS 


C. J. Booth, dean of Chaffey Jun- 
ior College, Ontario, California, was 
a member of the faculty of the sum- 
mer school of the University of 
Texas the past summer. He gave a 
course on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the junior college. 


DULUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MAKES GOOD 


Duluth takes pride in its rela- 
tively new but aboundingly success- 
ful junior college, which is giving 
the community all that was prom- 
ised for it, and more. 

It is a great satisfaction, there- 
fore, to see this Duluth enterprise 
recognized by the schools to which 
its graduates go when, under its 
auspices, they have completed their 
first two college years. 

This recognition has come, and 
it has come as soon as it was hu- 
manly possible for it to come. 

In April last year the Duluth 
junior college was placed on the 
accredited list of the University of 
Minnesota for two years of college 
work, so that students who have 
taken in the junior college the sub- 
jects required by the university 
were immediately admitted to full 
junior standing. This recognition 
came in ample time to fit the plans 
of the first graduating class of the 
junior college. 

And now the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
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Schools also has placed the Duluth 
college on its list of accredited in- 
stitutions. Thus graduates of the 
Duluth junior college now are given 


full credit for their work here in. 


the leading colleges and universities 
of the United States. 

This is highly creditable to this 
splendid local institution, and the 
people of Duluth will take great 
pride in this recognition of its 
solid achievements.—Duluth Her- 
ald, March 27, 1930. 


DEATH OF DR. FARRINGTON 


Dr. Frederic Ernest Farrington, 
president of Chevy Chase Junior 
College, Washington, D.C., died sud- 
denly June 1. Dr. Farrington re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Har- 
vard in 1894, and his A.M. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia in 
1902 and 1904. He had been at 
Chevy Chase since 1927. He has 
been prominent at meetings of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges for several years. He is to 
be succeeded by Theodore Halbert 
Wilson, formerly principal of St. 
Johnsbury Academy, Vermont. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COMMITTEE CHOSEN 


The American Association of 
University Professors has appointed 
a special committee to study and 
report on the relations of junior 
colleges to higher education. Pro- 
fessor E. C. Hills, of the University 
of California, is chairman. Other 
members of the committee are 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chi- 
cago; Dean Doyle, George Wash- 
ington University; and Walter C. 
Eells, Stanford University. The 
committee will present its report at 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in December 1931. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE HEADS 
CHANGE PLACES 


The principals of two California 
junior colleges have exchanged po- 
sitions this fall. E. L. Van Dellen, 
formerly of Salinas, goes to Ven- 
tura, while Melrowe Martin, of Ven- 
tura, goes to Salinas. 


REPORT ON HIGHLAND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, KANSAS 


A committee, consisting of Miss 
Louise Lesslie, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Professor 
E. F. Engel, and Professor U. G. 
Mitchell, of the University of Kan- 
sas, visited Highland Junior College, 
Kansas, May 2, spending the day 
visiting classes and inspecting the 
buildings and equipment. An ex- 
tract from the report of Mr. Engel 
to the Junior College Committee of 
the university follows: | 


To the Committee on Junior Colleges: 


The undersigned representatives of 
your committee together with Miss 
Lesslie, secretary of the State Board of 
Education, visited Highland College, 
May 2, 1929. Highland College is 
unique in that it is the only junior 
college in the state that does not have 
in connection with it a high school or 
academy. Its problems therefore con- 
tain elements or factors that are pe- 
culiar to it. At the same time it enjoys 
a certain freedom in making worth- 
while experiments on the junior col- 
lege level of higher education. Such 
an experiment is now being tried out 
there and your visitors believe its re- 
sults will be valuable and that the Uni- 
versity should give it encouragement 
and support. 

The president, Mr. Howe, became 
convinced two years ago that he could 
not maintain a school whose claim to 
support and popularity rested upon 
athletic and social pre-eminence and 
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at the same time be true to his ideals 
of a purposeful Christian college. So 
last year intercollegiate football and 
basketball were abolished and this 
year the announcement was made that 
only such students would be received 
as took their education seriously and 
were in sympathy with the program 
of the college. 
Signed: E. F. ENGEL 
U. G. MITCHELL 
University of Kansas 
Approved by Junior 
College Committee 


ST. MARY’S DROPS JUNIOR 
COLLEGE WORK 


In June 1930, St. Mary’s College, 
of Dallas, Texas, closed its junior 
college work, retaining hereafter 
only its elementary and college pre- 
paratory courses. 


ANDERSON COLLEGE REORGANIZED 


Anderson College, which since 
1912 has functioned as a four-year 
type of collegiate institution, as- 
sumed a new role and began to fill 
a long-felt need in the educational 
program of South Carolina by open- 
ing in September 1930 as a junior 
college. The decision to reorganize 
as a junior college was made in 
1929, and in December of that year 


the change was ratified by the Bap- | 


tist State Convention. 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, secretary 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, assisted in the reor- 
ganization of Anderson College as a 
junior college. Dr. Campbell spent 
several days at the college during 
the month of March, at which time 
he made a careful study of the 
entire situation and made recom- 
mendations in regard to the reor- 
ganization. As a result of a recent 


survey of the provisions for teacher 
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training offered by the colleges of 
South Carolina, conducted by the 
Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies of Peabody College, it was 
discovered that no college in the 
state was specializing in elementary 
education. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Campbell, Anderson Col- 
lege is undertaking to offer an 
elementary teachers’ course which 
will meet the need for this type of 
training. The elementary teachers’ 
course includes such subjects as 
public school music, public school 
art, public speaking, home econom- 
ics, and geography. Recognizing 
Anderson College as a community 
asset, the Superintendent of the city 
schools and the Board of Trustees 
are co-operating by opening up the 
city schools to be used by Anderson 
College as laboratories for observa- 
tion and practice teaching. 

Although Anderson College will 
specialize in the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, a variety of other 
courses will be offered. These 
courses of study are especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of modern 
young women and include a general 
course, a home economics major, 
secretarial courses, music, art, and 
expression courses. 


CRESCENT COLLEGE DEAN 
WRITES MONOGRAPH 


Dr. H. D. Griffin, dean of Crescent 
College, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
has had accepted for December 
publication by the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology a monograph 
entitled “On Partial Correlation 
versus Partial Regression for Ob- 
taining the Multiple Regression 
Equation.” Dr. Griffin, a native of 
New York, finished his undergradu- 
ate work at Bethany College, Vir- 
ginia, taught six years on the staff 
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of William Woods College for Girls, 
Fulton, Missouri, and in 1929 fin- 
ished his Ph.D. work at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, writing his 
thesis on “Charts and Tables for 
Prediction in Psychology and Edu- 
cation.” 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


“Out in the West and in some 
states here, the junior college move- 
ment is developing. It has antago- 
nized a great many of those who 
believe in the old ways. But it is 
breaking its way through, not be- 
cause it is an answer in itself, but 
because it is a start to try to do 
something along somewhat differ- 
ent and more effective lines.” So 
said Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, before the annual 
conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C., May 1930. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., has announced 
the organization of a junior college 
in connection with the university. 
The following statement is made by 
the university authorities: 


The Junior College includes the 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. It not only prepares students 
to enter the Senior College and the 
professional schools but also provides 
general education for those who do 
not look forward to four years of col- 
lege. The courses of study are organ- 
ized to furnish the basic training con- 
sidered by the various higher divisions 
as necessary prerequisites for their 
work, together with such other cul- 
tural subjects as will make _ well- 
rounded curricula suited to these pur- 
poses. For such students the certificate 


awarded on the completion of the 
Junior College work is in the nature 
of a diploma. 

The junior college, which has been 
in successful operation in the West, 
has not gained such rapid acceptance 
in the East. A number of secondary 
schools have added junior colleges, 
but the universities have been slow in 
doing so, though the university junior 
college has distinct advantages over 
the independent junior college. This 
change is planned to provide a breadth 
of outlook and a maturity of instruc- 
tion which are more difficult to attain 
in those junior colleges whose contacts 
are primarily with secondary schools. 

The junior college affords a better 
transition between the secondary 
school and the university and provides 
a complete two-year course for those 
who want more training than the sec- 
ondary school gives but cannot take 
a full college course. It makes for a 
more homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents. Prior to the junior year, it pro- 
vides for a more effective guidance of 
students through an effective advisory 
system with a board of advisers always 
available, and enables those who for 
one reason or another cannot or 
should not go farther to terminate 
their work at a logical point without 
personal discredit. 


TERMINAL COURSES AT MODESTO 


One of the most vital among the 
many questions which confront the 
junior colleges is that of terminal 
courses. The Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, situated in a rich agricultural 
area in the San Joaquin Valley in 
California, enrolls many students 
who are interested in farming and 
marketing problems. To aid these 
students the college has developed 
during this past year some defi- 
nitely terminal courses in com- 
merce and business administration. 
These are not theoretical studies; 
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they originated from student de- 
mand, and are designedly practical. 
They are the outgrowth of experi- 
ence. Dean Charles S. Morris, who 
has had a long acquaintance with 
the needs of his “Big Family,” as 
his college is always called, spends 
a goodly portion of his time in ad- 
vising prospective students, who 
tell him their plans and seek his 
help about courses. Last summer, 
before the opening of college, when 
various men were applying for the 
position of instructor in commer- 
cial subjects, Dean Morris set this 
situation before them. “Consider 
yourself as principal of this institu- 
tion. A prospective student comes 
to you and explains that he is the 
oldest boy in his family; his father 
owns a small business; but he is 
old and may not be able to carry 
on his work more than a year. This 
son likes his business, and feels 
that, if properly run, it could be 
made into a paying proposition. He 
asks you what courses should he 
take to learn this thoroughly, and 
are they offered in this college.” 

Upon this basis the instructors 
then worked out their replies in 
courses, terminal in one year and 
in two years. Following this com- 
mercial work, a two-year terminal 
course 1n engineering is now com- 
pletely worked out, ready to be put 
into action. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ARGUMENTS 
SUGGESTED BY CHILE NOVEL 


A modern novel of life in Chile 
(El Hogar Chileno, by Senen Pala- 
cio) contains an interesting criti- 
cism of the usual training of the 
middle-class school boy. He is given 
a smattering of culture of a general 
variety, according to the writer, 
for the secondary period, which 
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corresponds more or less to our 
high school and junior college, and 
then is turned loose to work, but is 
helpless in competition with the 
trained foreigner. The arguments 
he used sound like those given 
for professional and semi-profes- 
sional courses in junior colleges. 
Such an agitation may be on foot, 
if it is reflected in a novel of life 
and customs of modern Chile. 


ASTRONOMY AT PASADENA 


Pasadena (California) Junior 
College is soon to have a new 
astronomy building. An observa- 
tory equipped to handle all of the 
needs of astronomical laboratory 
work has been authorized by the 
Pasadena Board of Education. It 
will contain two domes for tele- 
scopes, lecture room, dark room, 
and spectroscopical laboratory. The 
instruments include spectroscopes, 
sextants, astronomical _ transits, 
nine-inch telescope, twenty-inch 
telescope equipped for all kinds of 
work, and numerous small items of 
equipment, all of the highest grade 
for student work. 


CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS 
ISSUED AT PASADENA 


The records at Pasadena (Cali- 
fornia) Junior College show an in- 
teresting relationship between the 
total number of certificates and 
diplomas given to fourteenth-year 
graduates. Four per cent of the first 
graduating class in 1926 received 
the diploma and 96 per cent the 
certificate. The proportion has been 
steadily changing since that time, 
until the 1930 class roll shows 37 
per cent receiving the diploma and 
63 per cent the certificate, out of a 
total of 149 graduates. Of those 
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receiving the diploma there are 
twice aS many men as women, and 
the reverse is true of the certificate, 
two-thirds of the recipients being 
women. 


ENGLISH COURSE ADOPTED IN KOREA 


The world-wide interest in the 
activities of the junior colleges is 
again evidenced in the recent adop- 
tion by the Presbyterian schools of 
Korea of the Three-Track Course of 
Study in English, prepared by Miss 
Alice C. Cooper and published by 
the Modesto (California) Junior 
College. 


UNIFYING THE FOUR-YEAR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Pasadena, California, schools are 
organized on the 6-4-4 basis. The 
junior college begins with the 
eleventh and ends with the four- 
teenth year. The task of unifying 
these four years has been carried a 
long step toward completion by the 
new policy in effect at the opening 
of the present fall semester. 

The eleventh and twelfth grades 
are called the lower division and the 
thirteenth and fourteenth the upper 
division. Units earned by students 
in both divisions are to be expressed 
in the same terms. The require- 
ments for graduation are the com- 
pletion of 128 units of work in 
grades 11 to 14 inclusive, 64 in the 
lower division, and 64 in the upper. 

Courses in both divisions are ad- 
ministered on the same basis. A 
number of subjects in the lower 
division meet but three times per 
week where they hitherto met five 
times. This is true of American his- 
tory, civics, English, and several 
other lower-division subjects. Fif- 
teen units of credit in addition to 
physical education constitute a 


standard program. While the cur- 
riculum of the entire four years is 
administered as a unit, the eleventh 
year is considered an adjustment 


period. 
Since there is no hard-and-fast 
boundary line separating the 


twelfth from the thirteenth year, 
twelfth-year students are allowed 
to elect courses from the thirteenth 
year with the approval of the chair- 
man of the department, the coun- 
selor, and the dean of personnel. 
Upper-division students may -elect 
courses from the lower division, 
subject to similar approval, and 
such courses are counted for credit 
exactly the same as upper-division 
courses, provided that not more 
than twelve such units may be ap- 
plied toward the junior certificate. 


BROTHERS GOES TO LITTLE ROCK 


E. Q. Brothers, for several years 
dean of the junior college at Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, has resigned to 
accept a similar position in the 
junior college at Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


AN OUTDOOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dr. E. R. Cockrell, president of 
William Woods College at Fulton, 
Missouri, has announced his insti- 
tution as an “Outdoor Junior Col- 
lege for Women.” On the spacious 
grounds beyond the town limits is 
one of the finest golf courses in the 
state. Riding horses are kept for 
the use of the students. Aside from 
riding over the grounds of the col- 
lege, groups of equestrian girls take 
long trips with instructors over ad- 
joining highways. Tennis, hockey, 
and all other outdoor sports are en- 
couraged. Work is being carried 
forward on a new dam to make a 
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larger lake on the grounds. Tent 
houses and a tented dining-room 
will be erected, where there may 
actually be outdoor living. The in- 
stitution will be open in the summer 
time, as a recreation school for girls 
of high-school age. 


PLANS AT SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


On June 17, 1930, Sarah Law- 
rence College at Bronxville, New 
York, which was founded by Wil- 
liam V. Lawrence by a gift of a 
million and a quarter in land, build- 
ings, and invested funds, completed 
its second year of operation and 
conferred its diploma upon 117 stu- 
dents. At this time the President 
also announced the gift of $10,000 
from the Carnegie Foundation for 
the purpose of building up the li- 
brary. Sarah Lawrence College was 
the first college in the state propos- 
ing to offer less than four years’ 
work which received a charter from 
the Board of Regents, and so was 
the first officially recognized junior 
college in New York. 

The number of resident students 
will be limited, purposely, to 250 
students. The college was opened 
in October 1928 with an enrollment 
of 225, of which 150 were resident 
students. By housing some of the 
freshman off of the campus, the 
college was able to accept 200 resi- 
dent students for the second year. 
Since a new dormitory is in process 
of construction, the college will be 
able to accommodate the same num- 
ber on the campus in the year 
1980-31. From the beginning, the 
college has been aligned with the 
progressive education movement, 
stressing especially individual in- 
struction, curricularization of group 
activities, and the profitable use of 
leisure time. Each student is as- 
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signed to a don, her personal ad- 
viser in all academic and social mat- 
ters, with whom she has an hour’s 
conference each week. 

In July 1929 the Board of Trus- 
tees announced the resignation of 
Mrs. Marion Coats Graves, the first 
president of the college, expressing 
their appreciation of her work of 
organization. Miss Beatrice Doer- 
schuk, of the faculty, was appointed 
director of education, and in No- 
vember 1929 they announced the 
election of Miss Constance Warren, 
principal of Pine Manor, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, as president. Miss 
Warren was graduated from Vassar 
in 1904 and took her Master’s de- 
gree in history at Columbia Uni- 
versity the following year. 

Under the plan of affiliation with 
Vassar College, four Vassar trustees 
serve on the Board of Trustees of 
Sarah Lawrence College. In June, 
Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, prominent 
New York lawyer, author, and for- 
mer undersecretary-general of the 
League of Nations, was elected to 
the Board, of which Dr. Henry 
Noble McCracken is chairman. Dr. 
Milton Smith of Columbia Univer- 
sity will succeed Miss Harriet 
Sleight as director of dramatics. 
Additions to the faculty include 
Madame Marthe Pillois, French, 
Miss Elizabeth Fitch, American his- 
tory, and Miss Adele Brebner, 
American literature. 

_The new dormitory will be com- 
pleted by October. The ground floor 
of this building will be given over 
to the library. The plant will then 
include four dormitories, an ad- 
ministration building, the Sheffield 
music studios, an infirmary, two 
cottages, and Bates Hall, a combina- 
tion of service building, classrooms, 
studios, and assembly halls. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Preliminary Announcement 


Time and place.—The meeting will 
begin at nine o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 18, and will continue 
until four-thirty Wednesday after- 
noon, November 19. 

All meetings will be held in the 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California. 


Railroad rates.—Reduced fares on 
the Certificate Plan will be in effect 
from all sections of the country. One- 
way tickets will be purchased at the 
regular fare. Certificates must be pro- 
cured when one-way ticket is pur- 
chased. The return ticket may be pur- 
chased at the reduced rate. All-year 
excursion fares to California are also 
available from all parts of the coun- 
try. These carry the privilege of 
going by one route and returning by 
another, with liberal stop-over privi- 
leges. Local agents should be con- 
sulted for details. 

A number sufficient to guarantee the 
reduced rates have already signified 
their intention to attend the meeting. 

Those traveling from the middle and 
eastern parts of the country will find 
ample provision for travel by plane. 
There are no reduced fares where 
travel is partly by plane and partly 
by train, but the saving of extra time 
on Pullmans and the extra meals will 
compensate largely for lack of reduc- 
tion in fares. 


Program.—The usual high quality 
of program is in preparation. More 
time than usual will be devoted to 
the discussion of junior college stand- 
ards, curricula, and finance. Detailed 
announcements will be made in the 
next issue of the Journal. 


On Tuesday, group luncheons will 
be provided for the discussion of 
problems of particular interest to pri- 
vate junior coileges and public junior 
colleges. 

Tuesday evening the annual din- 
ner will be given for all delegates 
and visitors. A feature program is be- 
ing prepared for this occasion. 


Special opportunities.—Unusual op- 
portunities are offered for junior col- 
lege representatives to study the junior 
college in the state where it has 
shown the largest growth. By purchas- 
ing going ticket by Los Angeles with 
the return by the northern route, or 
vice versa, at least a dozen excellent 
junior colleges of a variety of types 
may be visited en route to and from 
Berkeley. Berkeley is, as is. well 
known, the seat of the University of 
California. It is only forty minutes 
from San Francisco. Stanford Univer- 
sity can be reached in an hour and a 
half. Outstanding junior colleges within 
a radius of one hundred miles include 
Sacramento Junior College, Yuba 
County Junior College at Marysville, 
San Mateo Junior College, San Jose 
Junior College, and Menlo Junior Col- 
lege at Menlo Park. 

Hotel rates.—The following rates are 
quoted by the Hotel Claremont: 
Room without bath 


Single, per person.........2.205. $2.00 
Double, per person............. 


Room with bath 


Single, per Person..........seee. $3.00 

Double, per person............. 1.75 
Meals 

Club breakfasts ....... $ .35 to 70 

SO ee ee .50to .75 

PT vvedsenneeeenwous 1.00to 1.25 


Information.—Requests for further 
information should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Doak S. Campbell, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The first conference of junior col- 
lege librarians ever called under na- 
tional auspices was held in Los An- 
geles, June 24 and 26, 1930, as a 
Round Table of the national conven- 
tion of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The Round Table was attended by 
about fifty representatives of junior 
colleges, both public and _ private, 
teachers’ colleges, and standard four- 
year colleges and universities. After a 
long and thoughtful discussion resolu- 
tions were adopted as printed below. 

It is suggested that any comments 
or suggestions on these be sent to Miss 
Ermine Stone, librarian of Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, 
who was appointed chairman of next 
year’s round table section of the As- 
sociation. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The junior college has obli- 
gated itself to provide the first two years 
of college training for the student; and 

Wuereas, One of the most important 
experiences is that furnished by the col- 
lege library; and 

WHereEas, Definite standards for the 
junior college library have not been for- 
mulated; and 

WHEREAS, Individual libraries have 
felt the need of a definite measuring stick 
to present to administrative officers in 
furthering the development of their li- 
braries; and 

WHeEreEAS, The junior college library 
has been thus criticized in the College 
and Reference Yearbook, No. 1: “It is not 
too much to say that at present the junior 
college libraries as a group fall far short 
of efficiency either in service or in books. 
This deficiency is one of the most serious 
counts against the junior college as it 


now exists. If junior colleges are to be 
admitted to full academic fellowship, 
they must look to their libraries at once.” 
Therefore, Be it resolved that it is the 
consensus of the Junior College Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion in conference assembled, June 1930, 
that, in establishing standards for junior 
college libraries, the following minimum 
requirements be recommended. 


I. Book stock: 

1. For libraries of 500 students or less, 
it is recommended that the initial book 
stock for any junior college, no matter 
how small, be not less than 5,000 well- 
selected volumes, with moderate duplica- 
tion, these to be acquired before opening 
if possible, or certainly within three 
years. It is recommended that the basic 
book collection for this group be at least 
10,000 volumes to be acquired as quickly 
as possible. 

2. For libraries of 500 to 1,000 students, 


' it is recommended that the initial book 


stock be 6,000 well-selected volumes, with 
moderate duplication, these to be acquired 
before opening if possible, or within two 
years. The basic book collection for this 
group should not be less than 15,000 vol- 
umes. 

3. For libraries of more than 1,000 stu- 
dents, it is recommended that the initial 
book stock be 7,000 well-selected volumes 
with moderate duplication, these to be ac- 
quired before opening if possible, or with- 
in one year. The basic book collection for 
this group should not be less than 20,000 
volumes. 


II. Book budgets: 

1. For the library of 500 students or 
less, there should be at the disposal of 
the librarian for the first three years 
while the initial book stock is being pur- 
chased (over and above maintenance) 
$6,500 per year for books and periodicals. 
After the initial stock is obtained the 
budget for books and periodicals should 
not be less than $1,500 per year. 

2. For the library of 500 to 1,000 stu- 
dents, there should be at the disposal of 
the librarian for the first two years while 
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the initial book stock is being purchased 
(over and above maintenance) not less 
than $10,000 per year for books and peri- 
odicals. After this is obtained the an- 
nual appropriation for books and peri- 
odicals should not be less than $2,500. 
3. For the library of more than 1,000 
students, there should be at the disposal 
of the librarian for the first year while 
the initial book stock is being purchased 
(over and above maintenance) not less 
than $25,000. The annual appropriation 
for books and periodicals, thereafter, 
should not be less than $5.00 per pupil. 


III. Personnel: 

1. For the library of 500 students or 
less, it is recommended that there should 
be two professional librarians, supple- 
mented by student help and clerical as- 
sistance. 

2. For the library of 500 to 1,000 stu- 
dents, it is reeommended that there should 
be a librarian and three professional as- 
sistants (a cataloguer, a reference libra- 
rian, and a loan desk assistant) to be 
supplemented by student help and clerical 
assistance. 

3. For the library of more than 1,000 
students, it is recommended that there 
should be the same staff as for group 2, 
with an additional professional librarian 
for each additional 500 students. 

In every case the person designated as 
head librarian shall be equal in rank with 
the full professor and department head; 
the professional staff with the grade just 
below the department head, or at least 
with the grade of instructor. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE STANDARDS ADOPTED 
BY NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools does 
not accredit colleges, junior colleges, 
or secondary schools. In order to un- 
derstand the action of the Association 
this should be kept carefully in mind. 
On December 7, 1929, the Association 
passed “Standards for Junior Col- 
leges,” the text of which follows. No 
junior college has as yet been admit- 
ted to membership in the Association, 
although presumably one or two will 
be admitted in the near future. The 


attitude of this Association toward the 
junior college movement is in no sense 
hostile. It recognizes that it is a new 
movement in New England, and that 
the institutions claiming to be junior 
colleges vary greatly in form and at- 
titude. 


STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


1. A junior college should demand for 
admission the satisfactory completion of 
a four-year course in a secondary school 
approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency, or the equivalent of such a course, 
The major portion of the secondary school 
course accepted for admission should be 
definitely correlated with the curriculum 
to which the student is admitted. 

2. A junior college should require for 
graduation the equivalent of sixty semes- 
ter hours, that is, two years of college 
work, with further scholastic qualitative 
requirements adapted by each institution 
to its conditions. 

3. Although the junior college may 
have courses of a general nature adapted 
to students who do not intend to pro- 
ceed farther, when it undertakes pre-pro- 
fessional work it should be able to 
prepare its students for recognized pro- 
fessional schools that require two years 
of college work, and when it has courses 
equivalent to those of the first two years 
of undergraduate college work it should 
be judged by its ability to have its stu- 
dents accepted for the junior year in col- 
lege. 

4. The junior college should have a 
faculty so large that the ratio of the 
number of students to the number of fac- 
ulty members above the grade of assistant 
shall not exceed twenty to one. 

5. The training of the members of the 
faculty should include at least one year 
of graduate study together with evidence 
of successful experience or efficiency in 
teaching. A junior college should be 
judged in large part by the scholarly 
achievement and successful experience as 
teachers of members of the teaching staff. 

6. The junior college should arrange 
the teaching schedules so that the total 
number of hours of teaching of any in- 
structor shall vary according to the sub- 
ject taught, not exceeding eighteen hours 
per week, including extension work and 
work in other institutions. The junior 
college should limit the number of stu- 
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dents in a recitation or laboratory class to 
thirty to each instructor. 

7. The junior college should offer in- 
struction in at least the five fields of Eng- 
lish, mathematics, foreign languages, 
social sciences, and natural sciences. In 
each of these divisions at least one teacher 
should devote his whole time to instruc- 
tion and when departments are estab- 
lished within the divisions, there should 
be an adequate number of teachers espe- 
cially trained for their particular work. 

8. The material equipment and upkeep 
of a junior college, including its build- 
ings, lands, laboratories, and apparatus 
for the teaching of science, should be 
sufficient to insure efficient operation. A 
junior college should have a well-distrib- 
uted, professionally administered library 
of at least 4,000 volumes, exclusive of 
public documents, bearing specifically 
upon the subjects taught and with a 
definite annual appropriation for the pur- 
chase of new books. 

9. The operating income for the junior 
college should be at least $350 per student. 
The income from endowment, or other 
source exclusive of student fees, should 
become as soon as possible at least $50,- 
000 per annum. 


WALTER BALLOovu JAcoss, Secretary 


Brown UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





ACCREDITING OF JUNIOR COLLEGES BY 
THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


The rapid development of the junior 
college has raised some question in 
the North Central Association as to 
the method of accrediting such insti- 
tutions. At present no distinction is 
made in the procedure of accrediting 
colleges and universities on the one 
hand and junior colleges on the other. 
All submit applications to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education, are inspected by 
a representative or representatives of 
the Association, and are considered by 
the Board of Review, which body sub- 
mits recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion. Appeals from decisions of the 
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commission may be taken to the 
Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion. 

The growing feeling that the first 
two years of college work are prop- 
erly of secondary school character has 
raised some question as to whether 
institutions devoting themselves en- 
tirely to these two years, or perhaps 
to two years of college work in con- 
nection with a standard high school, 
are not in a sense as much secondary 
schools as colleges; and whether there 
should not be some co-operation with 
the Commission on Secondary Schools 
for the accrediting of such institu- 
tions. 

With this end in view, a joint com- 
mittee of the two commissions has 
been authorized to consider the prob- 
lem of accrediting junior colleges and 
a report at the annual meeting of the 
Association in March 1931. 


GEORGE F. Zook, Secretary 


COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 





CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FEDERATION 


The first annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, com- 
posed of the three regional junior 
college associations in the state, was 
called to order by President A. C. 
Olney at San Diego, April 17, 1930. 

Papers were read and reports of 
studies were given as follows: 


1. “Orientation Courses,” Charles T. 
Fitts, Registrar, Pomona College; 
Robert C. Gillingham, Dean, Comp- 
ton Junior College. 


2. “Two-Year Semi-Professional Cur- 


ricula,” A. G. Paul, Principal, River- 
side Junior College. 


3. “Desirable Changes in Legislation,” 


C. S. Morris, Modesto, President, 
Northern California Junior College 
Association. 
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4. “The American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges,” J. B. Lillard, Sacra- 
mento, President, Americin Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. 

5. “Guidance in the Junior College,” 
R. J. Hopkins, Dean, San Mateo 
Junior College. 


Mr. J. L. Lounsbury reported on the 
activities of the Athletic Conference 
Committee. He stated that two meet- 
ings had been held and that much had 
been accomplished toward the accept- 
ance by the three associations compos- 
‘ ing the Federation, of uniform rules 
for athletic competition. He believed 
that the time would soon come when 
state contests would be scheduled in 
various sports and felt that the work 
of the committee had largely prepared 
the way for such contests. He believed 
that the committee should be contin- 
ued and that provision should be 
made for the payment of expenses of 
members of the committee when at- 
tending committee meetings. He then 
offered for adoption resolutions sub- 
mitted by the committee embodying 
these principles; these were referred 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Federation with the recommendation 
that they be accepted. 

Officers for 1930-31 were elected as 
follows: president, Merton E. Hill, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. T. Boyce, Fuller- 
ton Junior College, Fullerton. 

W. T. Boyce, Secretary | 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The Central California Junior Col- 
lege Association held its regular spring 
meeting at Fresno on Saturday, March 
15, 1930, in the auditorium of the 
Fresno State College. 

In an opening address, President 
Frank W. Thomas of the college said 
that business is going to be dominated 
by college students. There are now 
about 60,000 college students in Cali- 
fornia, 39,000 of whom are in. state- 


supported institutions. Undoubtedly 
the future leaders in business will be 
selected chiefly from these students, 
We now have in California two-thirds 
as many students in colleges as were 
formerly enrolled in colleges through. 
out the entire United States. 

Dr. Walter Dexter, president of 
Whittier College, gave the address of 
the morning on the subject: “A New 
Educational Challenge.” He _ stated 
that the students and faculty of 
Whittier meet together to study the 
problems of the junior college. There 
is probably no other place in the 
United States where such a joint meet- 
ing is held. This gives promise to the 
entire system of education. We are 
thinking in terms of common interests 
and in terms of inter-action between 
mature and immature minds. The new 
challenge is illustrated in our coming 
together. Truth is a matter of right 
relationships; water will help us if we 
use it right, or it will drown us; fire 
will warm us, or it will burn us; elec- 
tricity will cook our food, or it will 
electrocute us. Common sense always 
takes into consideration the remote 
as well as the immediate results. Col- 
lege training is now giving common 
sense a larger place in the philosophy 
of life than ever before. 

Six sectional conferences were held 
as follows: Forensics, Mr. Howard Pot- 
ter, leader, Fresno State College; Men’s 
Affairs, Dean John A. Nowell, leader, 
Fresno State College; Women’s Affairs, 
Miss DeMots, leader, Bakersfield Junior 
College; Y.M.C.A., Mr. Robert S. Fraser, 
leader, Porterville Junior College; Ad- 
ministration, Miss Grace Bird, leader, 
Bakersfield Junior College; Athletics, 
Mr. B. E. Jamison, leader, Porterville. 

In the afternoon there was a Junior 
College Faculty Conference, Mr. B. H. 
Grisemer presiding. The topic for dis- 
cussion was “Instructional Problems 
in the Junior College,” Dr. A. R. Lang 
acting as leader. 


F. A. CUNNING, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE OF WYOMING 


During the past few years there has 
been some agitation here and there 
throughout Wyoming for legislation 
that would either make possible the 
establishment of junior colleges by 
local districts or would establish jun- 
ior colleges outright, entirely state sup- 
ported. The intimation was, of course, 
that if the state should establish jun- 
ior colleges entirely state supported 
they would be located in certain sec- 
tions of the state supposed to be so 
isolated from the University of Wy- 
oming that the boys and girls living 
in those sections were positively hand- 
icapped in the coxtinuation of their 
educational careers. A committee was 
appointed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to work jointly with the State 
Board and the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on this problem. 

The committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: R. S. Hicks, super- 
intendent of schools, Casper, chair- 
man; W. A. Chittick, principal of the 
County High School, Buffalo; Ray- 
mond White, superintendent . of 
schools, Douglas; S. N. Erwin, super- 
intendent of schools, Glenrock; and 
L. C. Tidball, commissioner of educa- 
tion at the time the committee was 
appointed. 

The committee felt that it was its 
business to set up certain academic 
and financial standards and regula- 
tions which districts should be forced 
to comply with before being permitted 
to establish junior colleges. The com- 
mittee feels that any legislation looking 
toward the establishment of junior 
colleges should include these standards 
and regulations as minimum only and 
should set higher standards if possible. 
If a district can meet these require- 
ments, then it should be permitted to 
decide for itself whether it needs a 
junior college or not. 

Opposition was expressed by the 
committee to the establishment of jun- 


ol 


ior colleges in various parts of Wyo- 
ming, entirely state supported. It was 
generally agreed by the members of 
the committee that the University of 
Wyoming had not yet been given suffi- 
cient funds to support a university 
educational program that would ade- 
quately meet the needs of the boys 
and girls of this state and that ad- 
ditional units of higher education scat- 
tered throughout the state will not be 
necessary until the state university is 
more crowded than it is at the present 
time. 

The committee recommends that the 
amount of state aid granted to districts 
establishing junior colleges should not 
exceed $1,000 per teacher. The recom- 
mendation is made on the grounds that 
the largest support for a junior college 
should come from the community es- 
tablishing it. Excessive state aid would 
tend to cause some districts to estab- 
lish junior colleges which had little 
need for a junior college. 

In our recommendations we have 
not gone below those standards set 
by the North Central Association. We 
believe that we should never fall be- 
low these standards. As this Associa- 
tion raises its standards from time to 
time, as it surely will, we should raise 
our standards to comply with theirs. 
Following are the standards that the 
committee recommends for your con- 
sideration: 

1. No district should be permitted 
to establish a junior college that does 
not have an assessed valuation of at 
least $10,000,000. Successful junior col- 
leges cannot be operated unless ade- 
quately financed. If the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on limited state 
support is carried out, a junior college 
could not be operated successfully in 
Wyoming unless it has at least $10,- 
000,000 of assessed wealth from which 
to draw support. 

2. We recommend that no district 
be permitted to establish a junior col- 
lege unless it can reasonably expect 
an enrollment of at least 100 students 
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by the end of its second year of ex- 
istence. 

3. We recommend that the number 
of teachers be not less than seven. 

4. We recommend that the minimum 
scholastic requirement of all teachers 
be not less than that set by the North 
Central Association, namely: “gradua- 
tion from a college belonging to this 
Association, or an equivalent, and, in 
addition, graduate work in a univer- 


sity of recognized standing amounting 
to one year.” 

0. The committee further recom- 
mends that the State Board of Educa- 
tion be the accrediting body, and that 
the present districts be the administer- 
ing units for junior colleges that may 
be established. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. S. Hicks, Chairman 





Unique Organization at San Jose 


The San Jose (California) Junior 
College exists under circumstances 
which are most fortunate and quite 
unique. Although organized as a 
district junior college with a dis- 
trict coterminous with that of the 
high school of the city of San Jose, 
the institution is amalgamated with 
the San Jose State Teachers College 
in one college, enrolling nearly 
2,000 students, and with a faculty 
of 140 members. The president of 
the Teachers College is also princi- 
pal of the Junior College; the two 
colleges use the same plant; and 
students from the two colleges at- 
tend classes together, play on the 
same athletic teams, and mingle in 
the same activities. This enlarged 
student body means that the com- 
bined institutions can educate stu- 
dents at a lower cost per student 
than could either of the two colleges 
operating separately. Students en- 
joy the advantages of a wider range 
of departments and subject offer- 
ings, of a larger plant and better 
equipment, of more diversified and 
more widely recognized student 
activities, and, most important of 
all, of better facilities for making 
a satisfactory choice of a vocation 
than would be possible in either 
college if it existed alone. An ex- 


tended battery of personnel tests at 
entrance, followed by personal in- 
terviews and counseling, insures for 
every freshman more than usual 
precision and care in educational 
and vocational guidance. Unusual 
emphasis is being placed on the de- 
velopment of a variety of courses 
leading to the semi-professions; 
while students completing the aca- 
demic courses have been uniformly 
successful as transfers to Stanford 
University or the University of Cali- 
fornia. 





“The junior college movement is not 
only desirable, it is inevitable. The 
university freshman enters an environ- 
ment wholly different from anything. 
he has experienced. He is a stranger 
in a strange land—new classmates, new 
classrooms, new teachers, new _ sub- 
jects, new methods, and perchance new 
aspirations. He needs advice. He needs 
encouragement. He needs sympathy. 
He needs the magnetic touch of per- 
sonality. And under the conditions 
that necessarily obtain, these are the | 
things most difficult to give or to get. 
A new link must be forged to join the 
upper and lower ends of the chain. 
The junior college is that link. It is 
coming. It is here.”—D. H. Christen- 
sen, member of board of regents of 
University of Utah, in Utah Educa- 
tional Review, April 1930. 











Judging the New Books 


Edited by John C. Almack, Stanford University 
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FOREWORD 


A king with a great reputation 
for wisdom once declared that there 
is no end to the making of books. If 
he lived in these days he might as 
truthfully say the same of book re- 
views, since they follow hard upon 
the books themselves. Although the 
value of reviews is not so certain, 
survival and growth may be cited as 
signs that they are worth while. 

The belief is that a book review 
should serve primarily to give in- 
formation. A prospective reader is 
entitled to know the title, the 
authorship, the publisher, the place 
and date of publication, the purpose 
of the author, the persons for whom 
it was written, and, so far as a lim- 
ited space will permit, the subject 
and topics treated. He is entitled to 
know the source from which the 
facts and principles have been ob- 
tained and whether they are valid 
and reliable. 

Whether an effort should be made 
to evaluate the publication is a de- 
batable question. One might put 
forth the ancient and honorable 
reason, “it is the custom.” The very 
term “criticism” indicates the regis- 
tering of a judgment or judgments. 
The chief charge against “criti- 
cisms” is that they are subjective, 
and probably. unreliable. An unfa- 
vorable review (or a favorable one, 
for that matter) need not, how- 
ever, cause the publisher and author 
too much anguish. The estimate 
may not be true. Again, an unfavor- 
able review does not necessarily af- 


fect the demand for the book. Per- 
haps statistics would reveal that the 
one hundred worst books have as 
good a sale as the one hundred best 
books. Such a list has interesting 
possibilities. 

Different factors should naturally 

be considered in evaluating differ- 
ent types of books. For example, 
a doctoral dissertation should be 
judged chiefly on its scholarship 
and its contribution to science. A 
bibliography should be judged 
chiefly on its completeness, accu- 
racy, and organization. A textbook 
Should be judged upon such factors 
as adaptability to local needs and 
conditions, teaching aids, content, 
arrangement and organization, and 
mechanical make-up. An attempt 
has been made to apply such cri- 
teria in part in the reviews which 
follow. The sole textbook in the 
list has been graded on a five-point 
scale. No claim is made that the es- 
timates are reliable, but at all 
events the bases for the estimates 
are known. This plan will be fol- 
lowed in subsequent reviews of 
books suitable for use as textbooks 
in junior colleges. 
_ Inasmuch as one person cannot 
pretend to discover and review all 
of the books of importance to those 
working in the junior college field, 
the writer earnestly requests con- 
tributions reflecting the point of 
view and interests of others. 


J.C. A. 
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JANET RANKIN AIKEN, Ph.D., English 
Past and Present. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 1930. 287 


pages. 


This text in junior college English 
is written by an instructor in English 
at Columbia University. Her purpose 
is “to present in simple and interest- 
ing form the essential facts relating to 
the English language: its nature and 
history, its elements, and the princi- 
ples underlying its use today.” The 
content is divided into four parts and 
twelve chapters. The former treat 
(1) General View of the English Lan- 
guage, (2) Words, (3) Sounds, and 
(4) Inflections and Syntax. 

The teaching aids consist of a sum- 
mary at the end of each chapter, a 
list of “Questions,” an excellent index, 
and a decidedly limited bibliography 
of the reference type. Almost no rec- 
ognition is given to modern tendencies, 
such as creative education, activities, 
projects, independent study, and so- 
cialization. The material seems to be 
drawn from experience and from con- 
ventional references, making no signifi- 
cant departure from the traditional. 

On a five-point scale running from 
A, the highest, to E, the lowest, the 
reviewer would rate this book as fol- 
lows: adaptability to local needs, E; 
subject-matter, D; aids to instruction, 
D; arrangement and organization, C; 
mechanical make-up, B. A few copies 
on the reference shelf should prove 
useful. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., A Critical 
Study of the Stated Purposes of the 
Junior College. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville. 1930. 
126 pages. 


This publication of eighty-three 
pages of content and forty-three pages 
of appendix and bibliography consti- 
tutes a doctoral dissertation. The 
writer states that his object was three- 
fold: “First, to discover the purposes 
proposed for the junior college. Sec- 
ond, to analyze the extent to which 


these are found in current practice in 
junior colleges. Third, to formulate aq 
re-statement of the purposes of the 
junior college in the light of the 
studies above.” 

The sources used are catalogues, 
reports, proceedings of standardizing 
agencies, and current literature. A 
short questionnaire was employed to 
find the percentage of graduates of 
junior colleges entering four-year col- 
leges. The investigator found that the 
preparatory purpose predominates, 
and that its standards have been set 
in terms of higher education rather 
than in terms of secondary education. 
He finds it is only partially perform- 
ing the function of providing terminal 
education, that it has not been well 
fitted to later adolescence, and that 
economies in both time and money 
should be effected. 

The organization is sound and the 
style clear and vigorous. The conclu- 
sions are modest and apparently well 
founded. The bibliography contains 
over four hundred titles, nearly a hun- 
dred of which are annotated. While 
the reviewer is skeptical as to whether 
a contribution to the science of edu- 
cation can be made by the use of the 
sources and method relied upon by 
Dr. Campbell, he is forced to admit 
that a scholarly and useful piece of 
work has been accomplished. 


STuART A. Courtis, ed., Quantitative 
Measurement in _ Institutions of 
Higher Learning, Eighteenth Year- 
book of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1930. 
253 pages. — 


The Eighteenth Yearbook prepared 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Clifford Woody of the University of. 
Michigan represents a practical con- 
tribution to science applied to higher 
education. Eight subjects are treated, 
and a well-selected bibliography of 
664 titles accompanies the text. The 
first chapter prepared by Professor 
Toops of Ohio State takes up “The 
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Meaning of Scientific Inquiry in Edu- 
cation.” This is followed by Professor 
Woody’s list of 234 standard tests for 
- yse in college subjects. Information 
given concerning the tests includes 
title, publisher, date, price, forms, 
time, description, and reliability. 

Other subjects discussed are status 
of objective testing in higher educa- 
tional institutions; the use of quantita- 
tive measurement in admission, in 
curriculum making, in the evaluation 
of teaching, in educational diagnosis 
and remedial teaching; and the extent 
to which scientific measurement is 
used by college teachers of education. 
The treatment is concise, clear, ac- 
curate. In form, content, and spirit, 
the work is scholarly and scientific. 
It reflects credit upon the society and 
upon those responsible for it, and is 
prophetic of progress. 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS, Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 2. Washington, 
D.C. 1930. 167 pages. 


This, the most comprehensive bib- 
liography available, contains a total of 
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1,600 titles. The first title listed was 
published in 1887; the latest ones 
cover the year of 1929, with a few 1930 
publications. Over three hundred were 
listed for each 1928 and 1929. The 
primary arrangement is alphabetical 
by authors. 

The references have been drawn 
from numerous sources. They include 
textbooks, periodicals, theses, library 
catalogues and guides, and bibliogra- 
phies. Two hundred fifty letters were 
sent to editors of journals not ordi- 
narily listed in readers’ indexes, with 
the request that titles of articles on 
the junior college appearing within 
their respective magazines the last ten 
years be listed. After all the titles were 
listed, they were mailed to the authors 
for checking and for suggestions on 
the notations. 

The work therefore represents a 
high standard of scholarship. It sets 
a model which might well be followed 
in other fields. For completeness, 
accuracy, effective organization, and 
annotation this work ranks with the 
best bibliographies that have been 
prepared. 





St. Philip’s Junior College Extends Program 


A progressive step forward in 
education was taken when the pres- 
ent plan of co-operation was estab- 
lished between St. Philip’s Junior 
College, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, an 
institution of senior-college rank. 
The plan enables Wiley College to 
conduct extension courses of jun- 
ior- and senior-college rank at San 
Antonio, in conjunction with St. 
Philip’s Junior College. Such ar- 
rangement between the two institu- 
tions is especially to be commended 
in view of the educational oppor- 
tunities thus afforded and the eco- 
nomic gain to the students. This 
arrangement has the approval and 
supervision of the State Department 


of Education. When the geographi- 
cal location of the institutions of 
higher learning for Negroes in the 
state of Texas is considered, the ad- 
vantages are apparent. 

Another worth-while develop- 
ment in connection with the junior 
college work is the recent plan for 
co-operation between St. Philip’s 
Junior College and the local public 
school in vocational activities. By 
this plan there will be an ex- 
change of teachers, students, and 
vocational courses, thereby greatly 
increasing the efficiency of the voca- 
tional program among the students 
in the high school and junior col- 
lege. This plan became effective in 
September 1930. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


In July the United States Office of 
Education published the Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges (Bulletin, 1930, No. 
2) which was prepared by the editor 
at the request of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. This con- 
tains 1,600 annotated titles. Last 
entries in it were made in May. It is 
proposed in this department to keep 
it up to date by adding new titles as 
they appear, and old ones that were 
not known when the bibliography was 
completed. The co-operation of au- 
thors is asked in calling attention 
to contributions, especially those in 
local or occasional publications, 
which are not likely to come to the 
editor’s attention otherwise. It is pre- 
ferred that copies of such contribu- 
tions be sent when possible. All titles 
will be numbered consecutively be- 
ginning with 1601, for convenience of 
reference and later indexing. 


W. C., E. 


BizzELL, W. B., “The Junior Agri- 
cultural College,” Texas Outlook, 
April 1922, pp. 9-12. 

Early history and place of the jun- 
ior agricultural college movement in 
Texas. 

Norton, C. C., “Alexander College, 
Jacksonville, Texas,” Texas Outlook, 
December 1922, p. 24. Illustration. 

Historical sketch of Alexander Col- 

lege, “numbered among the oldest of 
the junior colleges.”’ 
DouGcutTy, W. F., “A Municipal Jun- 
ior College in Operation,” Texas 
Outlook, September 1925, pp. 14, 
18. 

General statements of reasons for or- 
ganization of junior colleges. 

HELM, Wiz, “Hillsboro Junior 
College Reveals High Standards of 
Efficiency through Grades of For- 


1601. 


1602. 


1603. 


1604. 


1605. 


1606. 


1607. 


1608. 


1609. 


1610. 


1611. 
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mer Students,” Texas Outlook, Sep- 
tember 1926, pp. 30, 35. Illustration, 

Study of records of twenty-seven 

Hillsboro students who transferred to 
nine different Texas senior colleges and 
universities. Shows that such students 
secured higher average grades in the 
nine colleges than a group of students 
in the University of Texas. No consid- 
eration of variation in grading stand- 
ards in different institutions. 
JENKINS, C. F., “Southwestern Jun- 
ior College,” Texas History Teach- 
ers’ Bulletin, December 8, 1927, pp. 
119-22. 

History of Keene Industrial Academy, 
which in 1916 became Southwestern 
Junior College, Keene, Texas. Under 
auspices of Seventh Day Adventists. 
Frazier, A. M., “Municipal Junior 
Colleges,” Texas Outlook, April 
1928, pp. 7-8, 54-56. Portrait. 

Hillsboro school board member dis- 

cusses junior colleges from the _ tax- 
payer’s viewpoint, with special refer- 
ence to Hillsboro. 
Buck, J. P., “Public Junior Colleges 
as a New Unit in Our Educational 
Program,” Texas Outlook, July 1928, 
pp. 60-61. 

Treats the junior college from the 
psychological point of view. 

Buck, J. P., “Advantages of the 
Junior College,” Texas Outlook, Au- 
gust 1928, p. 29. 

Treats the junior college from the 
sociological point of view. . 
STANTON, E. M., “Education and the 
Junior College,” East Texas, May 
1928, p. 25. 

“New inspiration, new incentives, 

new ideals, are acquired by junior 
college students.”’ 
JACKSON, DoyLe J., “The Junior Col- 
lege as a Distinct Part of the Sec- 
ondary School,” Texas Outlook, 
January 1929, pp. 49, 56. 

“Consolidating the public municipal 
junior college with the high school is 
the only logical, practical, workable 
plan.”’ 


JOHNSON, FRANKLIN WINSLow, “The 
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1612. 


1613. 


1614. 


1615. 


1616. 


1617. 


Expanding High School and the 
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wA. Two new texts of special interest to Junior Colleges Bd 





| This is a book of models for freshman 
READINGS IN and sophomore courses. It is a book 


with a purpose and a method—not in 

DESCRIPTION any sense a haphazard collection. It is 
a volume of excerpts, but excerpts 

AND chosen og we Giecrimination as to 
insure the independent entity of each. 

NARRATION It begins with definite, clear-cut illus- 


trations of simple incident, anecdote, 
and fable; progressing through varie- 
ties of specialized description, vignette, 
Chosen by dialogue, character sketch, and state of 
mind; and culminating in the fully de- 
veloped episode, autobiographical nar- 


R. A. BEALS rative, and short story, in which all the 
preceding types of narrative and de- 

M. F. BARNICLE —— - eo 
e selection offers great variety in 
J. S. TERRY length, subject matter, and style, having 


been chosen from the works of such 
diverse writers as Captain Marryat, 
New York University George Borrow, Charles Dickens, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Norman 
Douglas, Sacheverell Sitwell, Edward 
$1.80 Thomas, Cunninghame Graham, Sir 
° James M. Barrie, W. H. Hudson, John 
Galsworthy, and John Masefield. 

















HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





AN 
Dr. Benjamin has brought to his 
volume real appreciation of the funda- INTRODUCTION 
mental unity and dignity and stirring 
adventure in all the problems of the TO 
human race. The book gives a vivid 
te a - the fields . science, HUMAN | 
sychology, history, sociology, eco- 
canes. aa = 4 PROBLEMS 


nomics, political science, education, the 
arts, and religion. The entire range is 
integrated by one dominating idea—to 
analyze coherently the motives and by 
methods of man, the problem-solver. 
a - an Mage es ell — the 
ook shows the significance and inter- — 
relation of the major fields of human Harold Benjamin 
knowledge, and gives the much-needed 
background and perspective for ad- Stanford University 
vanced study. 


$2.75 
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